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SINCE 

The  first  introduction  of  Warwick  Plates,  two  qualities  have 
been  specially  associated  with  and  admired  in  them ; their 
capacity  for  giving  brilliant  negatives  and  their  remarkable 
keeping  qualities — (no  one  has  ever  seen  a “stale”  Warwick 
Plate) — in  addition  they  have  always  been  fast,  and  it  is 
noticeable  that  a very  large  proportion  of  the  most  successful 
photographs  of  rapid  motion  taken  during  the  past  three  years 
have  been  made  on  them.  Not  only  our  own  prizes,  but  those 
in  other  competitions — for  instance,  in  those  arranged  by 
Messrs.  Thornton  Pickard — have  come  to  users  of  Warwick 
Plates : we  are  therefore  sure  that  all  photographers  who 
appreciate  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  get  snap-shot  negatives 
that  develop  and  print  like  time  exposures  will  be  interested  in 
the  announcement  we  now  make,  that  we  have  again 

RAISED  THE  SPEED  OF  WARWICK  S.R. 

without  in  the  least  lessening  their  capacity  for  giving  easy 
density  and  perfect  gradation,  and  also 

WITHOUT  RAISING  THEIR  PRICE 

Our  other  brands,  Ordinary  and  Instantaneous,  remain  as 
hitherto — the  Double  Instantaneous  and  Special  Rapid  are 
nearly  doubled  in  speed,  while  the  price  remains  the  same. 

TRY  THEM  FOR  REALLY  FAST  WORK 
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The  Warwick  Dry  Plate  Co., 
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Editorial  and  other  Notes 


Contents  of  Our  Next  Number. 

Our  next  issue  (ready  July  1st)  will  be  a Special  Holiday 
Number,  with  suggestions  Where  to  go  ; What  to  take  with  you  ; 
What  to  Photograph ; Permits  ; Exposure  Hints  ; Developing  away 
from  home,  etc.  ; Touring  Hints  and  Suggestions  for  a Holiday  with 
a Camera. 

Our  Eleventh  Number  (ready  August  1st)  will  deal  with  Landscape 
Photography. 

Other  numbers  in  active  preparation  will  deal  with  Architecture, 
Marine  and  Seascape,  Portraiture,  Carbon  Process,  Gum- 
bichromate  Process,  Animals,  Retouching,  Lenses,  Tele- 
photography, Night  Photography,  Stereoscopic  Work, 
etc. 

N.B.— Will  readers  who  feel  disposed  to  co-operate  in  the  preparation 
of  any  of  the  above  numbers  kindly  communicate  with  the  Editor  forthwith  ? 


Hints  for  Intending  Contributors. 

The  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  carefully  consider  MS.  bearing  on  any  of  the 
subjects  announced.  Preference  will  be  given  to  MS.  characterised  by  the 
following  features : — 

1.  New  or  little  known  methods  ; formulae  personally  tested. 

2.  Short  sentences  and  simple  language,  with  diagrams  when  needed. 

3.  Brevity  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  clearness.  The  first  and  last  pages 
of  the  MS.  should  bear  the  sender’s  name  and  address.  The  approximate 
number  of  words  should  be  stated.  Contributors  may,  if  they  please,  send  a 
brief  outline  or  synopsis  of  their  proposed  contribution. 

The  Editor  cannot  undertake  any  responsibility  whatever  in  connection 
with  MS.,  but  if  stamps  are  sent  for  return  postage,  he  will  endeavour  to 
return  as  quickly  as  possible  any  MS.  not  accepted  for  publication.  MS. 
should  reach  the  Editor  not  later  than  six  weeks  before  date  of  publication. 

Intending  contributors  will  also  find  that  it  saves  themselves  trouble  if 
they  will  send  to  the  Editor  an  outline  of  their  proposed  communication  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  so  that  arrangements  may  be  made  to  avoid  overlapping 
by  two  or  more  contributors  saying  the  same  thing.  In  this  first  communica- 
tion any  proposed  diagrams  may  be  merely  rough  sketches. 

In  general  it  is  well  to  put  any  drawings  or  diagrams  on  separate  sheets 
and  not  interpolate  them  with  the  matter. 

The  MS.  pages  (which  may  preferably  be  typewritten)  should  have  a clear 
margin  of  quite  an  inch  left  blank  along  the  left-hand  side  of  the  page. 

NOTE. — It  would  frequently  save  disappointment  and  the  return  of  MS.  if 

authors  would  state  their  willingness  for  extracts  to  be  made  from  their 

contributions  if  the  contribution  cannot  be  accepted  in  its  entirety  owing 

to  overlapping  or  duplication  of  portions  by  other  contributors. 


Criticism  of  Prints. 

It  is  our  desire  to  make  the  criticism  of  prints  a special  feature  in  our 
pages.  The  Editor  gives  his  personal  careful  attention  to  this  matter,  and 
aims  at  making  every  criticism  a practical,  interesting,  and  instructive 
object-lesson.  By  paying  attention  to  the  hints  thus  given,  often  a poor  print 
may  be  improved  and  a good  print  followed  by  one  still  better.  In  order  to 
encourage  readers  to  take  great  care  in  the  preparation  of  the  prints  they  send 
us,  we  offer  Three  Prizes  of  Five  Shillings  each,  for  the  three  best  prints 
sent  in  each  month.  The  winning  prints  will  not  be  returned,. 
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Print  Criticisms : Awards. 

R.  Berry,  “Caledonia”;  W.  H.  Randle,  “ The  Tailor  ” ; B.  Schon,  “A 
Waterfall.”  The  number  of  prints  sent  in  for  criticism  is  steadily  increasing, 
and  we  are  glad  to  say  the  average  quality  shows  a general  advance.  Greater 
care  and  attention  is  being  given  to  trimming,  titling,  mounting,  etc.  We 
are  gratified  to  find,  from  numerous  letters  received,  that  our  hints  and 
suggestions  are  found  helpful. 


Developing  Competition : Awards. 

Silver  Plaque,  G.  T.  Nichols,  (Peterboro’)  “Winter  Night.”  Bronze  Plaque, 
W.  G.  Hill  (Eaglescliffe)  “Crypt,  Durham.”  F.  Whitaker  (Nelson)  “Fire- 
light Study.”  Highly  Commended— Rev.  E.  T.  Clarke,  Miss  Ford.  The 
majority  of  the  prints  submitted  show  a high  level  of  skill  and  sound  judg- 
ment with  regard  to  the  very  important  subject  of  knowing -how  far  to  carry 
development.  Interesting  and  helpful  details  concerning  each  of  the  three 
winning  prints  are  given  on  another  page. 

Midg  Camera  Competition.  -The  award  this  month  is  well  won  by  E.  T. 
Robson  (West  Cranlington),  while  J.  A.  Pitchforth  and  J.  Harbottle  are  very 
highly  commended.  In  order  to  show  the  highly  creditable  kind  of  work  sent 
in  for  these  competitions  we  are  reproducing  three  examples  in  this  issue. 


Junior  Salon : Awards. 

In  our  last  we  published  the  names  of  the  winners  of  Silver  and  Bronze 
Plaques,  Certificates,  and  Very  Highly  Commended.  We  now  have  pleasure 
in  giving  the  names  of  others  whose  work  is  of  quality  unmistakably  above 
average  and  therefore  to  be  Highly  Commended. 

Highly  Commended.— Robert  Low,  Miss  J.  L.  Woodward,  J.  P.  Cree,  F. 
R.  Griffiths,  E.  Cudworth,  Miss  Curtis,  J.  R.  Richardson,  W.  R.  Loukes,  R.  S. 
Porter,  A.  McDufF,  J.  J.  Rutherford,  C.  J.  Hanson,  E.  L.  Beale,  O.  C.  Quickett, 
M.  Westland,  J.  Lee-Palin,  J.  L.  Hickenbotham,  Arthur  Ashe,  A.  Emerson 
Morris,  J.  A.  Pitchforth,  J.  Kirk,  H.  M.  Kellam,  P.  G.  Lee,  T.  H.  Blythman, 
J.  H.  Gaunt,  R.  Robison,  J.  H.  Saunders,  F.  A.  Jordan,  C.  C.  Lambert,  R.  K. 
Holmes,  H.  F.  Wight,  J.  W.  P.  Norton,  J.  J.  Mills,  F.  G.  Price,  W.  Bradbury, 
H.  A.  Oliver,  W.  J.  Hann,  J.  N.  Dent,  A.  Caillat,  E.  A.  Earnshaw,  Miss  S. 
Cardwell,  H.  T.  Marsh,  W.  H.  Adams,  A.  Haynes,  J.  Wilmore,  V.  Carter,  J. 
Johnson,  J.  B.  Anderson,  C.  P.  Finn,  J.  Smith,  S.  Swinden,  Miss  A.  Day,  G. 
Belenensop,  J.  Brooks,  J.  Maud,  F.  E.  Griffiths,  E.  J.  Davies,  S.  B.  Lupton. 

Several  of  the  Junior  Salon  award  pictures  are  reproduced  in  this  issue. 


Notice. — Midg  Competition. 

By  an  unfortunate  error  the  date  for  closing  Competition  C.  was  given  as 
May  1st  instead  of  June  1st.  We  have  therefore  arranged  to  reprint  the 
Coupon  C.  in  this  number,  and  extend  this  Competition  to  the  Last  Day  of 
June,  1904.  Competitors  may  use  either  the  Coupon  C.  printed  in  our  last 
issue,  or  that  in  this  issue,  but  no  competitor  may  use  two  coupons. 


Champion  Class  Competition. — Preliminary  Notice. 

We  are  arranging  a novel  competition  which  will  only  be  open  to 
those  of  our  readers  who  have  obtained  a place  on  the  Roll  of  Honour 
as  winners  of  our  Plaques,  Certificates,  Print  Criticism  Prizes,  or 
Honourable  Mention.  This  competition  will  take  place  towards  the 
end  of  this  year.  Due  notice  will  be  given. 
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This  Coupon  Expires  June  30th,  1904. 

The  Practical  Photographer.  Coupon  No.  18. 

Prints  for  Criticism. 

RULES. 

1.  Write  legibly,  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

2.  Put  your  name,  address,  and  a number  on  the  back  of 

each  print,  and  enclose  this  coupon. 

3.  Do  not  send  more  than  three  prints  with  one  coupon. 

4.  State  the  Month , Hour,  Light,  Plate  Speed,  Stop, 

Exposure , Developer , Printing  and  Toning  process 
employed. 

5.  If  prints  are  to  be  returned,  a stamped  and  addressed 

label  or  envelope  must  be  sent  with  the  prints. 

6.  The  Editor  reserves  the  right  of  reproducing  any  print 

sent  in  for  criticism. 

7.  Prints  should  be  addressed  : — The  Editor  of  The 

Practical  Photographer  (Print  Criticism),  27, 
Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


S The  Practical  Photographer.  Coupon  No.  19. 

^Strife  dj  Platinum  Printing  Competition. 

I 

|§|E  V j> Name 

HI}.  \ | Address 

R 

Write  Legibly. 

This  Coupon  Expires  July  30th,  1904. 

Platinum  Printing  Competition 

A Silver  and  Bronze  Medal  and  Certificates  will  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Judges. 

1.  This  competition  is  designed  to  draw  attention  to  Platinotype  Printing. 

2.  The  Winning  Prints  will  not  be  returned.  Others  will  be  returned  if  a 

stamped  and  addressed  envelope  or  label  be  sent  with  the  prints 
and  coupon  in  this  number. 

3.  One,  two  or  three  (but  not  more)  prints  may  be  sent  by  one  competitor. 

4.  Each  print  must  bear  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender  and  also  ample 

details  of  its  production, 

5.  Marks  will  be  given  for  technical  and  also  pictorial  merit  ( e.g .,  mounting 

titling,  etc.). 

6.  The  Editor  reserves  the  right  to  reproduce  any  print  sent  into  the 

competition. 

7.  Prints  must  reach  us  not  later  than  August  1st,  addressed 

The  Editor  of  The  Practical  Photographer. 

(Platinotype  Competition), 

27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 
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R.  CHARLES  JOB’S  position  among 
present-day  pictorial  photographers 
i is  indeed  an  enviable  one.  Having 
selected  a certain  class  of  subject  and 
manner  of  treatment,  he  has  made 
for  himself  a position  which  at  once 
commands  the  admiration  of  the 
realist  and  impressionist.  But  while 
both  claim  him  as  a member  of  their  ranks,  yet 
neither  can  say  that  he  does  not  possess  the  quali- 
ties of  the  other  school 

Answering  for  himse’P,  he  would  disclaim  any 
hard-and-fast  demarcation  and  simply  ask  to  be 
allowed  to  follow  his  own  impulse  both  as  to  choice 
of  subject  and  manner  of  presentation.  Nor  would 
he  make  any  pretentious  claims  on  his  own  behalf 
as  to  craftsmanship,  although  his  works  amply 
proclaim  him  to  be  a worker  of  quite  exceptional 
technical  skill.  It  is  not  saying  too  much  to  advise 
every  one  of  our  less  experienced  readers  to  pay 
the  most  careful  attention  to  each  of  the  nine 
reproductions ; for  there  is  not  one  of  them  that 
will  not  convey  most  valuable  lessons  both  in 
artistry  and  craftsmanship. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  Mr.  J ob  is  an  “ old  hand,” 
having  started  photography  in  1870  with  a 5 x 4 wet- 
plate  outfit.  It  is  only  those  of  us  who  have  gone 
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through  the  wet-plate  treadmill  of  landscape  work 
who  know  the  physical  fatigue  and  constant 
anxieties  attendant  upon  out-door  photography  in 
those  early  days.  Like  many  other  early  workers, 
he  presently  laid  photography  aside  in  favour  of 
another  hobby.  But  after  a ten  years'  interval  he 
returned  to  photography  again,  now  adopting  a 
7^x5  size.  Soon  after  this  he  joined  the  London 
Camera  Club,  at  that  time  humbly  domiciled  in 
Bedford  Street,  and  during  the  intercourse  with 
the  members  a further  stimulus  towards  pictorial 
work  was  received.  Mr.  Job  generously  acknow- 
ledges the  encouragement  and  promptings  he 
received  by  examining  the  work  of  his  fellow 
club-members.  About  that  time  also  he  joined  a 
certain  well-know  postal  club,  and  continued  his 
membership  until  quite  recently.  These  two  clubs 
are  here  mentioned  as  showing  that  the  way  to 
learn  something  about  the  true  worth  of  one’s  own 
work  is  to  compare  it  with  the  work  of  others,  and 
also  to  pay  thoughtful  attention  to  the  honest 
opinions  of  other  workers.  Mr.  J ob  freely  admits 
that  the  postal  club  has  proved  both  interesting 
and  helpful  to  him  in  his  work. 

For  some  little  time  past  he  has  been  using  a 
quarter  - plate  hand  and  stand  camera,  which 
accompanies  him  on  his  frequent  little  cycle  trips 
around  the  district  of  his  seaside  home.  He  uses 
a rapid  plate,  preferably  a backed  colour-sensitive 
one,  with,  of  course,  a suitable  light  filter. 
Mr.  Job’s  usual  exhibition  work  is  about  15  x 12; 
but  this  for  the  most  part  is  from  enlarged 
negatives  from  quarter-plate  originals.  The  en- 
larged negative  is  on  a moderately  slow  landscape 
plate  made  by  means  of  the  oil  lantern.  Those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  fine  quality  of  Job’s  work, 
seen  year  by  year  on  the  Salon  walls,  may  thus 
learn  to  respect  a quarter-plate  negative,  at  any 
rate  when  it  is  in  the  hands  of  such  a skilful  worker. 

As  to  art  matters,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  Mr.  Job’s  own  words  in  a friendly  letter  to 
the  present  writer : “ If  all  our  coming  photo- 
graphers could  have  an  art  education  to  start  with, 
the  resulting  work  would  be  better  than  anything 
that  has  been  done  up  to  now.  To  do  artistic  and 
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true  work  one  must  have  some  art  education. 
Then  one  starts  fair.  Most  of  us  started  very 
badly  handicapped  for  want  of  this  education,  and 
it  has  taken  us  years  to  find  out  and  correct  our 
errors  of  composition,  values,”  etc. 

We  are  exceedingly  glad  to  quote  this  entirely 
sound  and  sensible,  practical  sentiment,  because  at 
the  present  time  there  is  a tendency  among  a cer- 
tain few  loud-voiced  talkers  in  the  photographic 
ranks  to  scoff  and  sneer  at  art  education.  They 
remind  us  of  the  fox  who,  having  lost  his  tail  in  a 
trap,  tried  to  persuade  all  his  companion  foxes  to 
cut  off  their  tails  to  follow  his  fashion.  We  are 
told  from  time  to  time  that  ail  the  photographer 
need  do  is  to  “ go  to  nature  ” only  for  instruction, 
guidance,  education.  In  other  words,  this  is  simply 
laudation  of  the  self-taught  man,  who,  as  Sir  Joshua 
said,  had  a very  ignorant  person  for  his  teacher. 

The  open-minded  possessor  of  this  book  has  an 
answer  to  this  decrying  of  art  study  and  education. 
Our  very  small  selection  of  Mr.  Job’s  pictures  here- 
with given — a small  percentage  taken  from  his 
charming  home  gallery — all  go  to  show  what  study, 
backed  up  by  taste,  can  and  has  accomplished. 

Taking  them  in  any  order  we  please,  we  cannot 
but  find  them  helpful,  suggestive,  instructive. 

41  On  Guard.” — The  simple  dark  background  and 
long  narrow  shape  are  in  excellent  harmony  (and 
“keeping,”  as  the  painters  say)  with  the  theme. 
The  few  strong  lights  on  the  armour  are  just 
enough  to  suggest  its  metallic  nature  without 
being  obtrusive.  The  quiet,  thoughtful  expression 
on  the  face  is  again  in  good  taste  with  the  quiet 
style  of  treatment.  The  lighting  is  broad  and 
effective.  The  margins  of  the  picture  are  wisely 
kept  well  subdued. 

‘‘Ploughing  on  the  South  Downs.” — It  was  a happy 
thought  to  catch  the  ploughman  with  his  back  to 
us,  and  also  to  get  the  horses  standing  out  against 
the  sky-line.  The  lighter  tones  of  the  ground 
behind  the  man  help  to  give  emphasis  to  his  figure. 
The  position  of  the  man’s  arms  and  legs  are  very 
happily  caught.  The  old  village  church  to  our 
right  reminds  us  of  man’s  first  work  to  till  the 
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ground  and  wring  from  it  his  daily  bread,  and 
finally  to  be  himself  sown  in  “ God’s  acre,”  as  our 
forefathers  called  the  churchyard.  The  simplicity 
and  directness  of  the  composition  is  an  eloquent 
lesson  in  the  greatest  art  of  all,  viz.,  the  art  of 
leaving  out. 

The  Return  of  the  Flock.— In  this  instance  we 
have  a picture  where  the  artistic  sentiment  is 
strongly  pronounced.  The  fine  evening  sky  at  once 
suggests  glowing  yellows,  reds  and  purples.  The 
homeward  trending  flock  tells  us  of  declining  day. 
The  shadows  are  lengthening,  and  Sol  is  casting  a 
sheaf  of  golden  arrows  in  our  face  ere  he  gathers 
round  him  the  cloud  curtains  of  the  night.  The 
tree  coming  against  the  strong  lit  sky  enforces  the 
light  value  of  the  higher  tones.  No  human  beings 
are  in  sight,  but  we  n iss  them  not  for  the  bleating 
flock  recalls  the  thought  of  the  shepherd  not  far 
away.  The  leading  linos  of  the  composition  draw 
our  attention  along  the  road  and  on  to  the  chief 
light  of  the  picture. 

Snow  and  Sunshine. — Here  we  have  an  example 
of  the  fine  craftsmanship  as  well  as  artistic 
judgment  of  our  artist.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing- 
more  crucial,  more  trying  to  the  photographer  than 
the  rendering  of  sunlit  snow.  The  temptation  to 
under-expose  and  then  over-develop  seems  almost 
universal  whereas  it  were  wiser  to  err  both  on  the 
side  of  over  - exposure  and  under  - development 
rather  than  produce  the  usual  snow  scene  of 
gradationZess  white  paper.  Here  again  is  a lesson 
in  simplicity  and  the  art  of  leaving  out  what  is  not 
wanted.  Be  it  noted  that  in  winter  the  sky  is  often 
darker  near  the  horizon  as  here  shown,  while  in 
summer  the  horizon  is  often  the  lightest  part. 
Note  also  how  the  leading  lines  draw  our  attention 
to  the  chief  high-light,  i.e.f  the  sun-lit  bank  of  snow 
contrasted  with  the  tree  beyond. 

Evening  Calm  is  an  entirely  charming  picture — 
full  of  the  poetry  of  suggested  colour.  Just  the  kind 
of  subject  that  one  can  imagine  would  appeal  to 
the  great  Turner.  Once  again  we  note  the  concen- 
tration of  interest  in  the  sail-clad  vessel  giving  us 
our  chief  high -light  and  the  other  dark  objects 
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THE  PICTORIAL  WORK  OF  CHARLES  JOB. 
grouped  around.  The  man  in  the  small  boat  to 
our  left  is  a happy  touch  aiding  greatly  in  the 
suggestion  of  space  and  distance.  To  concentrate 
interest  on  the  craft  and  suggest  quiet,  and  calm, 
quite  wisely  the  sky  has  been  treated  with  artistic 
restraint.  There  is  just  enough  suggestion  of  hazy 
atmosphere  to  suggest  that  half-sultry  calmness 
when  sounds  seem  magnified  and  distances  reduced. 

The  subtle  gradation  in  every  part  of  this  fine 
work  should  be  studied  with  patience  and  care. 

The  Top  of  the  Hill  is  an  altogether  charming 
example  of  refined  taste  and  skilful  handling.  The 
pose  and  placing  of  the  figure  in  the  picture  space 
are  eloquent  lessons  in  composition.  The  texture 
rendering  of  the  man’s  smock  cannot  fail  to  be 
noticed.  The  massing  of  the  flock  behind  the 
shepherd  shows  that  our  artist  has  an  eye  quick  to 
see  and  a prompt  hand  to  seize  his  subject  at  the 
critical  moment.  The  subdued  treatment  of  the 
hills  in  the  distance,  lightened  and  simplified  by 
serial  perspective,  will,  of  course,  be  noted  for  our 
own  future  guidance.  The  wise  subduing  of  strong 
interest  in  the  sky  also  teaches  us  its  lesson.  For,  of 
course,  the  reader  has  already  laid  it  well  to  heart 
that  no  one  part  of  a good  picture  competes  with 
any  other  part.  The  law  of  principality  at  once 
makes  the  shepherd  the  feature  to  which  all  other 
parts  are  duly  subordinated. 

Carling  Beach  is  an  example  of  a subject  treated 
in  bold  broad  masses  of  light  and  shade.  The  cart 
and  two  men  near  us  form  a most  impressive  group, 
but  it  is  open  to  question  whether  the  horse  at 
some  little  distance  away —strongly  relieved  against 
a light  ground— does  not  somewhat  weaken  the 
cohesion  of  the  composition  as  a whole.  It  is 
perhaps  just  one  of  those  cases  where  one  feels  that 
we  have  a good  thing  before  our  lens  despite  some 
portion  which  is  not  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Perhaps  this  may  show  how  far  Mr.  Job  occa- 
sionally swings  the  pendulum  towards  the  impres- 
sionistic camp. 

Strand  oa  the  Green.- — By  accident  rather  than 
design  this  in  turn  shows  us  a picture  which  goes 
somewhat  towards  the  realistic  side  of  pictorial 
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photography.  It  is  indeed  so  hard  to  say  which  of 
the  two  schools  deserves  most  support  that  we  lean 
to  the  opinion  of  the  learned  judge  who  said  “ the 
best  judgment  was  always  that  which  is  withheld.” 
When  both  give  us  so  much  artistic  enjoyment 
why  adjudicate  at  all?  If  the  violet  is  sweet 
smelling  may  not  the  rose  also  find  favour?  Th’s 
picture  irresistibly  reminds  one  of  a mezzotint  in 
quite  the  best  style  of  that  charming  art  method, 
and  there  seems  an  especial  fitness  between  this 
old-wrorld  bit  of  “ near  London  ” and  its  style  of 
treatment.  Note  once  again  the  broad  arrange- 
ment of  light  and  shade,  and  how  the  dark  trees 
help  the  light  falling  on  the  face  of  the  houses. 
The  trimming  of  this  picture  shows  excellent  taste. 
The  rendering  of  the  water  and  suggestion  of  clouds 
are  also  quite  delightful. 

A Woodland  Path. — Let  the  reader  mentally  con- 
trast this  with  “the  usual  thing” — i.e .,  “//64,  and 
every  leaf  sharply  defined.”  Such  a thought  gives 
one  cold  shudders,  and  suggests  trees  bearing  cast- 
iron  leaves — or  things  made  of  wire.  Here  we 
have  not  a single  leaf  sharply  cut,  but  instead  of 
seeing  a leaf  we  have  foliage — leaf-clad  trees  in  all 
the  beauty  of  their  varied  lights  and  shadows. 
Broad  masses  of  inviting  leafy  shade.  The  path  at 
our  feet  suggests  a stroll  beneath  their  umbrageous 
protection  while  we  look  beyond  upon  the  glowing 
light  of  summer  sun.  The  broad  treatment  of  these 
trees  should  be  carefully  studied  by  every  land- 
scape camera  man.  Let  him  note  the  absence  of 
sharp  outline,  of  solid  dark,  of  glittering  light.  It 
is  not  a presentation  of  separate  leaves,  but  of 
foliage. 

All  too  soon  do  we  find  ourselves  at  the  end  of 
our  enjoyable  wanderings  in  “pastoral  scenes  and 
leafy  lanes”  under  Mr.  Job’s  sympathetic  guidance. 
Not  only  may  we  gather  pleasure  and  instruction 
from  them,  but  what  is  perhaps  even  yet  more 
valuable,  viz.,  a new  eye  to  look  for  beauty  hitherto 
passed  over.  Perhaps  it  is  not  overstating  matters 
to  say  that  the  education  of  the  eye  is  the  true 
foundation  of  all  graphic  arts,  and  without  this  we 
are  only  building  on  a foundation  of  sand. 


Introduction  to 
Platinotype  Printing. 


By  E.  T.  Holdiag. 
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LATINOTYPE  printing  is  one  of  the 
simplest  and  most  satisfactory  processes 
in  the  whole  practice  of  photography. 
The  process  itself  offers  so  few  difficul- 
ties, and  the  results  obtainable  so  many 
advantages  over  most  other  printing 
methods,  that  it  is  surprising  it  has  not 
been  more  widely  used  by  the  amateur  worker. 
Compared  with  carbon  printing,  certainly  we  have 
not  such  a range  of  colour,  and  compared  with 
bromide  printing,  those  of  limited  leisure  have  not 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  carry  through  the 
whole  operation  by  artificial  light.  But  when  this 
is  said,  what  process  can  compare  with  platinotype 
for  absolute  permanence  of  result,  for  beauty  of 
tone,  and  for  the  simplicity  and  speed  with  which 
these  results  may  be  obtained  ? 
p is  ensured  by  the  fact  that  a 

rermanency  platinotype  print  consists  of  a 
fine  deposit  of  platinum,  with  a pure  paper  sup- 
port. The  first  is  a metal  which  is,  of  all  metals, 
the  least  liable  to  deterioration  by  any  known 
reagent,  whilst  the  paper  upon  which  it  is  deposited 
is,  if  of  the  right  quality,  not  likely  to  perish  under 
ordinary  circumstances  in  less  than  some  hundreds 
of  years.  Here,  then,  we  have  a means  of  handing 
down  to  posterity  our  choicest  productions,  with  a 
full  assurance  that,  whether  they  are  worthy  of 
such  a measure  of  immortality  or  not,  they  will  at 
any  rate  survive  the  ravages  of  time.  Permanence 
alone  would  not  ensure  popularity  to  any  photo- 
graphic printing  process.  But,  as  hinted  above, 
the  tones  we  may  command  in  the  simpler 
branches  of  platinotype  printing  are  enough  in  them- 
selves to  make  us  enthusiastic.  They  range  from 
a rich  and  vivid  black  to  the  most  delicate  pearly 

frey,  and  from  a deep  sepia  to  a golden  brown. 

'urther  than  this,  as  will  be  demonstrated  by 
other  writers  m this  number  of  The  Practical 
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Photographer , other  colours  may  be  obtained;  but 
I speak  only  of  the  simpler  operations  of  ordinary 
development,  and  of  tones  within  the  reach  of  the 
beginner. 

p ...  The  paper  is  purchased  in  tins, 

pfe  which  are  sealed  in  order  to  pro- 

tect  their  contents  from  atmos- 
pheric action.  A small  lump  of  chloride  of  calcium 
is  included  in  each  tin,  to  absorb  any  moisture  that 
may  be  in  the  air  enclosed  in  the  tin  when  it  is 
sealed,  or  which  may  penetrate  after  the  tin  is 
opened. 

The  paper  should  be  transferred  from  the  pack- 
ing tin  to  a properly  constructed  tube,  from  which 
pieces  may  be  removed  as  required.  This  is  known 
as  a “calcium  tube,”  and  may  be  purchased  in 
various  forms.  It  consists  of  a-  metal  cylinder, 
capped  at  each  end,  and  divided  into  two  compart- 
ments by  a perforated  partition.  The  smaller 
compartment  contains  pieces  of  calcium  chloride. 
This  will  be  found  to  be  a hard  substance  which,  so 
long  as  it  remains  hard,  indicates  that  the  air  in 
the  tube  is  perfectly  dry.  Should  it  become  soft, 
proving  that  it  has  absorbed  moisture,  it  should  be 
dried  on  a shovel  over  the  fire,  or  in  an  oven.  The 
supply  in  the  storage  tube  may  be  renewed  from 
time  to  time  by  inserting  the  pieces  removed  from 
the  tin  in  which  the  paper  is  purchased. 

The  larger  compartment  holds  the  paper,  which 
is  protected  from  contact  with  the  calcium  by  the 
division.  The  edges  of  the  lids,  which  fit  closely 
to  the  cylinder,  are  covered  with  rubber  bands 
which  make  the  joints  air-tight,  and  preserve  the 
paper  from  damp  and  contact  with  the  atmos- 
phere. In  this  way  the  paper  will  keep  good  for  a 
considerable  time.  It  has  been  known  to  keep  in 
good  condition  for  years,  but  at  any  rate  may  be 
relied  upon  for  some  months. 

The  paper,  in  all  operations  preceding  develop- 
ment, should  be  handled  with  care,  and  in  subdued 
daylight  or  artificial  light.  The  fingers  should  not 
be  allowed  to  come  in  contact,  more  than  is  neces- 
sary, with  the  sensitive  face  of  the  paper,  which  is 
easily  distinguished  by  its  lemon  yellow  colour. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  paper  is  rolled  with  the 
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sensitive  side  convex.  This  method  should  be 
observed  when  rolling  the  paper  to  re-place  it  in 
the  tin,  as  the  curl  thus  made  will  be  useful  in 
development, 

v . ..  f There  are  some  half-dozen  makers 

varieties  of  0£  platinotype  paper  now  selling 

ra^er>  their  productions  in  Great  Britain. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  my  remarks 
to  mention  these  in  detail,  nor  is  there,  so  far  as  I 
have  experienced,  much  to  choose  between  them 
for  quality.  The  paper  can  be  obtained  in  a variety 
of  surfaces,  ranging  from  smooth  to  very  rough. 
There  are  also  papers  specially  prepared  to  produce 
sepia  prints,  and  there  are  some  papers  in  which 
the  image  prints  out,  and  which  do  not  need,  as 
the  ordinary  paper  does,  development  before  the 
picture  is  finished.  These  I shall  deal  with  later, 
and  speak  first  of  the  manipulaton  of  the  ordinary 
paper  for  black  tones. 

,»  Little  need  be  said  as  to  the  best 
The  Negative.  kind  of  negative  for  this  process. 

In  these  days  of  individuality  in  photographic 
work,  it  verges  on  the  impertinent  to  suggest  to  a 
worker  that  this  or  that  kind  of  negative  suits  this 
or  that  method  of  printing.  The  platinotype  print 
will  do  as  full  justice  to  a given  negative  as 
any  other  process.  If  the  negative  is  vigorous  it 
will  yield  a vigorous  print.  The  process  will  render 
detail  as  well  as  it  will  render  breadth.  It  prints 
quicker  than  the  ordinary  printing  out  silver  paper, 
so  that  results  are  obtainable  from  dense  negatives 
in  less  time  than  by  that  method.  Vigour  can  be 
infused  into  prints  from  weak  and  toneless  nega- 
tives by  methods  which  will  be  described. 

p . , . Stress  has  been  laid  on  the  necessity 

nn  mg.  for  keeping  the  paper  qry.  This 

care  must  also  extend  to  the  printing  frame  and 
pad,  which  should  be  perfectly  free  from  damp 
before  using  with  platinotype  paper.  In  case  of 
doubt  they  should  be  dried  before  the  fire  or  in 
direct  sunshine  before  use. 

Place  the  paper  with  its  sensitive  (yellow)  side 
next  to  the  negative;  and  between  it  and  the 
back  of  the  printing  frame  place  a sheet  of  some 
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damp-proof  material,  such  as  thin  sheet  rubber,  or 
the  oiled  paper  used  in  letter-copying  books,  or  use 
an  old  film.  Print  in  a good  light  (even  direct 
sunshine  may  be  sometimes  used)  until  all  but  the 
most  delicate  detail  is  observable  in  the  print,  which 
may  be  examined  from  time  to  time  in  a subdued 
light.  The  image  will  appear  in  a faint  purple  colour, 
and  the  printing  will  have  been  carried  far  enough 
when  it  has  reached  the  appearance  of  Fig.  19.  The 
paper  should  then  be  removed  from  the  printing 
frame.  If  it  is  not  convenient  to  develop  at  once, 
replace  the  printed  paper  in  the  storage  tube,  where 
it  may  remain  for  any  reasonable  time  before  it  is 
developed,  as  no  further  action  appears  to  take 
place  between  printing  and  development  if  the 
paper  is  properly  cared  for.  Some  workers  will 
develop  the  accumulated  prints  of  a week  or  longer 
at  one  operation,  while  others  prefer  putting  the 
print  direct  from  the  frame  into  the  developer. 

Y*  | . The  object  of  development  is  to 

development.  turn  the  faint  purpie  image  into 

one  of  the  strength  and  colour  desired.  Prepare 
as  a stock  solution  the  following : — 


Potassium  oxalate 2 oz. 

Potassium  phosphate  \oz. 

Water  14  oz. 


In  mixing  this  stock  solution  hot  water  may  be 
used  for  dissolving  the  crystals,  as  with  cold  water 
it  is  a lengthy  operation.  Let  the  solution  cool 
before  use.  If  blue-black  tones  are  required,  the 
solution  should  receive  the  addition  of  sufficient 
oxalic  acid  to  make  it  slightly  acid,  say  from  40  to 
60  grains. 

For  use  dilute  a portion  of  the  stock  solution 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  use  it  at  a 
temperature  of  65°F.  If  colder  than  this  granular 
prints  will  result.  This  diluted  solution  may  be 
used  repeatedly,  so  long  as  it  operates  successfully. 
It  should  be  kept  separate  from  the  stock  solution, 
and  as  it  becomes  used  up,  additions  made 
from  the  stock  solution  in  the  above  proportions. 
To  develop  the  print,  place  the  developer  in  a 
porcelain  dish,  letting  the  developing  solution  be 
at  least  one  inch  deep,  and  the  dish  large 
enough  to  allow  the  print  to  be  freely  handled 
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while  in  it.  Immerse  the  print,  face  down,  in  this 
bath,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  formation  of  air- 
bells  on  the  face  of  the  print.  Perhaps  the  best 
method  of  immersing  the  print  is  as  follows : — On 
removing  the  undeveloped  print  from  the  tube  or 
printing  frame  it  will  be  found,  as  already  stated, 
to  have  a slight  curl,  with  the  sensitive  side  convex. 
The  paper  can  therefore  easily  be  placed  in  the 
developer  by  first  immersing,  say,  the  left  edge 
and  then  bending  the  print  straight  until  all  is 
under  the  surface  of  the  bath.  This  method  of 
immersion  will  force  out  any  air  that  might  get 
under  the  print,  and  allow  the  developer  to  do  its 
work  immediately.  As  soon  as  immersed,  turn  the 
print  face  up.  If  it  is  found  that  in  spite  of 
care  some  bubbles  have  formed  on  the  face  of  the 
print,  touch  them  lightly  with  the  finger  and  they 
will  disappear.  The  circular  spot  they  make  will 
develop  out,  but  sometimes  a slight  mark  remains. 
A little  practice  will  ensure  proficiency  in  this 
matter.  The  print  will  develop  quickly,  the  image 
turning  from  grey  to  a deep  rich  black.  It  should 
remain  in  the  developer  until  the  desired  tone  and 
depth  are  attained  (Fig.  18).  No  attempt  should 
be  made  to  rush  a print  through  the  developer  in 
order  to  save,  say,  an  over-done  print.  The  only 
result  of  such  a proceeding  will  be  a half-developed 
and  granular  print. 

Pi  . When  development  is  complete, 

Ulearmg.  prints  should  be  transferred  direct, 

without  intermediate  washing,  to  a clearing  bath 
made  up  as  follows  : — 

Hydrochloric  acid  1 oz. 

Water  60  oz. 


Each  print  should  have  three  baths  of  this  solution* 
remaining  about  five  minutes  in  each.  The  object 
of  the  bath  is  to  remove  the  iron  salts  which  are 
used  in  the  production  of  the  platinum  image,  and 
it  is  necessary  that  these  salts  should  be  entirely 
removed  from  the  print.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
though  the  development  has  removed  a certain 
amount  of  the  yellow  colour  of  the  paper,  there  is 
still  much  remaining  when  the  print  is  placed  in  the 
first  acid  bath.  This  will  have  the  effect  of  turning 
the  first  bath  yellow,  and  probably  the  second 
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also,  but  in  a less  degree.  The  final  acid  bath 
should  remain  perfectly  clear  and  colourless  after 
the  print  is  removed,  otherwise  yet  another  bath 
is  necessary.  The  same  bath  can  be  used  for  more 
than  one  print  at  a time.  A good  plan  is  to  fill 
three  dishes  with  the  bath,  so  that  prints  may  be 
transferred  from  bath  No.  I.  to  bath  No.  II.,  and  so 
on.  When  bath  No.  I.  becomes  very  yellow  it  should 
be  thrown  away,  the  dish  re-filled  and  used  as  bath 
No.  III.,  No.  II.  becoming  No.  I..  always  keeping 
the  final  bath  quite  clear. 

After  this  clearing,  the  prints  must  be  washed  in 
running  water  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  or  in  a 
few  changes  of  water,  to  remove  the  hydrochloric 
acid.  Should  this  washing  be  insufficient  to  entirely 
remove  the  acid,  the  print  would  not  suffer,  but 
the  acid  remaining  might  possibly  cause  the  paper 
to  decay  prematurely. 

The  print  may  now  be  dried  between  sheets  of 
blotting  paper,  or  by  hanging  up.  If  necessary, 
heat  may  be  used  to  accelerate  the  drying  process, 
after  which  the  print  is  ready  for  mounting,  or  it 
may  be  mounted  while  still  damp.  It  wall  be  seen 
that  the  whole  operation  is  extremely  simple  and 
expeditious.  By  the  use  of  heat  for  drying  purposes 
a dry  and  mounted  platinotype  print  can  be  pro- 
duced in  about  half-an-hour. 

p , p - - It  is,  I believe,  practically  the 

00*  or  w©  a universal  custom  now  to  produce 

Development.  black  tone  prints  by  the  cold  de- 
velopment process  above  described.  Some  wTorkers, 
however,  prefer  the  hot  bath  method,  although  it 
is  difficult  to  say  why.  The  only  difference  in  the 
process  is  that  the  developer  is  used  at  the  strength 
of  the  stock  solution,  and  is  heated  to  a temperature 
of  100— 150°  F.  In  this  bath  the  development  is 
almost  instantaneous,  the  image  coming  up  to 
about  full  strength  immediately  the  print  comes 
in  contact  with  the  bath.  For  those  who  have 
large  quantities  of  prints  to  develop,  this  of  course 
is  an  advantage,  as  the  working  is  carried  through 
much  more  quickly  than  by  the  cold  bath  process. 
But  for  him  who  works  in  photography  for  the 
love  of  it,  i.e.,  for  the  amateur,  the  cold  bath  has 
distinct  advantages.  It  enables  one  to  watch  the 
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delightful  process  of  development,  and  it  dispenses 
with  the  bother  and  need  of  keeping  the  developer 
at  a given  temperature.  A special  paper  is  necessary 
for  the  hot  bath  for  black  tones,  as  the  ordinary 
black  paper  if  developed  at  a higher  temperature 
than  65°  F.  will  attain  a brownish  colour.  Of  this  I 
shall  have  something  to  say  later.  The  developer 
may  be  heated  in  the  porcelain  developing  dish 
over  a spirit  lamp  or  gas,  a thermometer  being 
used  to  gauge  the  temperature.  If  a sheet  of  tin 
be  placed  between  the  flame  and  the  dish,  there 
need  be  no  fear  of  cracking  the  latter.  It  is  better 
to  use  a porcelain  dish  than  one  of  enamelled  iron. 
M Much  may  be  done  with  a print 

MOdiucauon.  during  development  to  improve  its 
ultimate  tone.  We  are  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  black  or  blue-black  tone  in  the  use  of  “ black 
tone  ” paper.  If,  as  stated  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph, a temperature  higher  than  65°  F.  be  used,  the 
colour  of  the  print  will  be  found  to  be  of  a slightly 
brownish  tone.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
workers,  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  cold  black 
tones.  That,  of  course,  is  a matter  of  taste.  But 
of  the  fact  that  the  temperature  affects  the  colour 
of  a print,  advantage  may  be  taken  in  more  ways 
than  one ; for  the  warmer  the  developer  the 
further  will  the  development  go,  and  what  would 
be  an  under-timed  print  for  a cold  developer, 
may  be  a fully-timed  print  for  a developer 
heated  to  170°  F.  In  illustration  of  this  I show 
in  Fig.  17  a reproduction  of  a print  which 
has  been  cut  into  twd  pieces  before  develop- 
ment. The  print  was  slightly  under-printed  for 
cold  development,  as  will  be  seen  by  looking  at 
part  A,  which  was  developed  at  65°  F.,  and  in  the 
original  has  come  out  a flat,  under-done  print  of  a 
cold  grey  colour.  Part  B was  developed  in  the  same 
bath,  heated  to  170°  F.,  and  has  produced  a print, 
apparently  fully-timed,  with  full  gradation,  and, 
in  the  original,  of  a rich,  warm  brown-black  of  a 
very  pleasant  colour.  Had  the  developer  for  part 
B been  heated  to  boiling  point,  the  result  would 
have  been  an  over-timed  print,  and  with  the  higher 
lights  degraded.  We  may  therefore  use  these  facts 
in  two  ways.  If  a warm  black  is  desired,  slightly 
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under-time  the  prints  and  raise  the  temperature  of 
the  developer.  And  on  the  other  hand,  if  by  any 
chance  the  print  has  been  removed  from  the 
printing  frame  before  being  fully  printed,  the  heated 
developer  will  save  what  otherwise  would  be  a 
faint  and  toneless  picture.  The  last  point  mentioned 
will  doubtless  be  of  more  use  to  the  beginner  than 
to  the  practised  worker,  as  it  is  not  quite  easy  at 
first  to  judge  when  the  printing  has  gone  far 
enough.  I should  advise  the  beginner  to  cut  off  a 
bit  of  the  print  if  there  is  any  portion  that  he 
purposes  trimming  off  before  mounting,  and  trying 
this  little  piece  in  the  normal  developer  before 
immersing  the  entire  print.  If  it  does  not  reach  the 
desired  strength  of  colour,  the  warmer  developer 
will  bring  it  up  to  the  necessary  strength. 

^ . Should  a print  have  become  over- 

Uver-exposea  exposed,  i.e.,  over-printed,  we  must 
rrmts.  not  develop  it  in  the  normal  bath. 

The  developer  should  in  this  case  be  diluted  with 
water  to  half  its  strength,  and  the  print  removed 
to  the  clearing  bath  on  attaining  the  right  stage  of 
development.  Or  the  print  may  be  developed  in 
the  usual  developer,  and  a dark,  over-done  print 
result,  which  may  be  toned  by  the  Packham  formula 
mentioned  on  page  63,  which  requires  an  over- 
timed print  for  its  best  result.  Or  glycerine  may 
be  introduced  into  the  developer  as  described  on 
pages  15,  56. 

« . p The  brownish  tones  mentioned 

depaa  rapers.  above  are  in  reality  only  a shade 

or  so  removed  from  black.  For  the  production  of 
genuine  sepia  tones,  either  the  special  papers  pre- 
pared for  that  colour  may  be  used,  or  the  developers 
described  by  other  writers  in  this  number  may  be 
adopted. 

There  are  one  or  two  sepia  papers  which  may  be 
purchased  requiring  hot  development;  others  for 
cold  development.  Special  development  salts  are 
recommended  for  use  in  each  case,  and  although 
more  or  less  satisfactory  results  may  be  obtained 
by  the  use  of  the  developers  given  above,  the 
special  developers  are  strongly  to  be  recommended. 
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The  sepia  papers  are  more  sensitive  ( i.e.t  to  light) 
than  the  black,  and  will  not  keep  as  well.  I have 
found  that  the  hot  bath  paper  gives  a darker  and 
richer  colour  if  kept  in  the  sealed  tins  for  a few 
months  after  manufacture,  the  new  paper  being 
rather  inclined  to  be  “hot”  in  tone.  The  developer 
should  be  heated  to  150°  F.  for  the  hot  development 
paper.  The  subsequent  operations  are  the  same  as 
those  already  described  for  black  papers.  Special 
care  should  be  exercised  in  keeping  the  paper  from 
direct  daylight  during  the  development  and  first 
clearing  bath. 

D . . There  are  one  or  two  makes  of  this 

rrmting-out  paper  to  be  had)  tbough  it  has  but 

ra^er'  a very  limited  vogue.  As  its  name 

implies,  it  differs  from  the  ordinary  platinotype 
paper  in  that  the  image  is  clearly  seen,  and  re- 
quires no  development.  The  chief  objection  to 
this  paper  is  its  extreme  slowness  in  printing,  even 
in  direct  sunshine.  The  printing  should  be  carried 
further  than  is  desired  in  the  finished  picture,  as 
the  strength  is  reduced  in  the  clearing  bath. 
Depth  of  tone  may  be  obtained  by  holding  the 
print,  before  fixing,  over  the  steam  from  boiling 
water.  Fixing  is  done  in  a bath  slightly  weaker 
than  that  used  for  ordinary  platinotype  prints  :• — 

Hydrochloric  acid 1 oz. 

Water  . 80  oz. 

which  bath  should  be  repeated  until  all  trace  of  the 
yellow  stain  has  disappeared.  Prints  fixed  without 
steaming  will  be  found  to  have  a delicate  pearly 
grey  tone,  very  well  adapted  for  broad  and  simple 
effects. 

The  operations  I have  hitherto 
attempted  to  describe  have  been 
concerned  simply  with  the  produc- 
tion of  a straightforward  print  from  the  negative 
— a print  that  will  give  an  exact  positive  of  all  the 
qualities  of  the  negatives  used.  The  most  fascina- 
ting branch  of  platinotype  ] minting,  however,  is 
undoubtedly  that  in  which,  with  the  use  of 
glycerine,  the  worker  is  enabled  to  introduce  such 
changes  and  modifications  into  his  print  that  it 
shall  represent  what  he  intended,  rather  than 
merely  what  the  lens  recorded, 
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£ . I It  has  been  found  that  a developer 

L/oniroi.  to  glycerine  has  been  added 

acts  much  more  slowly  upon  the  paper  than  in  its 
normal  state.  In  other  words,  the  glycerine  pro- 
tects  the  image  from  the  developer.  The  greater 
the  proportion  of  glycerine,  the  slower  the 
development.  If,  therefore,  we  have  a print,  one 
portion  of  which  we  wish  to  develop  more  com- 
pletely than  another,  the  part  to  be  retarded  should 
be  developed  with  a glycerine-diluted  developer,  the 
normal  developer  being  used  on  the  other  part. 
In  the  application  of  this  principle  lies  boundless 
scope  for  artistic,  or  at  any  rate  individualistic, 
interpretation  of  the  subject  depicted,  and  it  may 
he  utilized  in  the  following  ways : — 


(а)  For  the  slow  development  of  over-timed  prints,  in 

preference  to  using  a weak  developer. 

(б)  For  retarding  those  portions  of  the  picture  that  would 

otherwise  develop  too  strongly. 

(c)  For  retarding  portions  of  the  picture  with  a view  to 
emphasising  other  parts. 

(' d ) For  the  purpose  of  vignetting. 

(e)  For  the  purpose  of  completely  obliterating  portions 
of  the  print. 

In  the  hands  of  a master,  then,  an  undeveloped 
platinotype  print  may  become  almost  as  complete 
an  expression  of  his  ideas  as  though  he  had  himself 
wholly  created  it.  Emphasising  here,  retarding 
there,  and  in  places  entirely  obliterating,  he  works 
with  almost  as  free  a hand  as  does  a creative 
artist.  So  much,  indeed,  depends  upon  the  workers 
individuality,  his  appreciation  of  the  possibilities  of 
the  subject  printed,  and  upon  his  manipulative 
capacity,  that  more  failures  than  successes  may 
be  expected  with  this  branch  of  the  work.  No 
instruction  can  be  given  in  it,  and  all  that  can  be 
done  is  to  suggest  the  simplest  methods  of  work, 
leaving  each  individual  worker  to  face  alone  the 
artistic  problems  involved.  Figs.  13  and  14. 

Regarding  point  (a),  add  1 oz.  of  glycerine  to  4 oz. 
developer.  This  will  be  sufficient  to  retard  the 
development  of  an  over-timed  print.  Pass  the 
developer  over  the  face  of  the  print  with  a tuft  of 
cotton  wool,  or  with  a broad  flat  brush,  taking  care 
that  it  is  evenly  laid  on  and  that  it  gets  into  the 
pores  of  the  paper.  For  this  purpose  it  is  a good 
plan  to  lay  the  print  face  up  on  a piece  of  glass,  or 
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on  a board  covered  with  American  oil-cloth,  A 
few  drops  of  glycerine  under  the  print  will  keep  it 
flat,  and  prevent  it  sliding  about  as  the  developer 
is  applied.  As  soon  as  the  desired  tone  is  reached 
place  the  print  in  the  clearing  bath,  wiping  it  care- 
fully over  while  in  the  bath  with  a tuft  of  cotton 
wool ; otherwise  the  development  may  continue 
under  the  glycerine  until  the  acid  bath  has  dissolved 
the  glycerine  and  got  to  the  print. 

Points  ( b ) and  (c) : Coat  the  portions  to  be  retarded 
with  the  above  glycerined  developer,  and  immerse 
in  the  normal  developing  bath.  If  the  retarded 
parts  do  not  come  up  quickly  enough,  brush  them 
over  while  in  the  bath.  This  will  remove  some  of 
the  glycerine,  and  allow  the  normal  developer  to 
get  to  work.  If  the  retarded  parts  are  not  suffi- 
ciently retarded,  remove  the  print  from  the  bath, 
blot  it  carefully  with  the  blotting  paper  specially 
prepared  for  photographic  use,  coat  the  parts  with 
pure  glycerine,  and  place  again  in  the  bath. 

Point  (d) : For  vignetting,  run  a few  drops  of 
pure  glycerine  on  the  face  of  the  print,  spreading 
it  with  a clean  flat  brush  evenly  over  the  entire 
face  of  the  print.  After  waiting  a few  minutes  to 
let  this  soak  well  in,  blot  off  any  superfluous  glyce- 
rine. Now  brush  the  glycerine  developer  over  the 
portions  to  be  developed.  Should  the  development 
proceed  too  slowly,  use  a stronger  developer  with 
less  glycerine  in  it.  Proceed  until  the  full  tone 
desired  is  obtained  before  placing  in  the  clearing 
bath.  Use  cotton  wool  as  above  to  remove  the 
glycerine.  The  portions  of  the  print  protected  by 
pure  glycerine,  and  not  reached  by  developer,  will 
disappear  in  the  clearing  bath,  leaving  pure  white 
paper. 

Point  ( e ) : A much  wider  subject  than  vignetting. 
Much  depends  on  the  character  of  result  desired. 
Those  portions  to  be  retained  in  the  print  may  be 
developed  either  with  the  brush  charged  with  the 
normal  developer  or  with  the  glycerine-diluted 
developer.  It  may  or  may  not  be  necessary  to  coat 
the  paper  first  with  glycerine.  After  the  foregoing 
notes  this  must  be  left  to  the  worker’s  discretion, 
everything  depending  upon  the  character  of  the 
result  aimed  at. 
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Notes  on  Platmotype. 


By  HENRY  W.  BENNETT,  F.R.P.S. 

T is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  impor- 
tance of  eliminating  as  perfectly  as  possible 
all  the  iron  salts  from  a platinum  print. 
The  image  itself  is  stable,  but  the  presence 
of  iron  in  the  finished  print  will  inevitably 
lead  to  a degradation  of  the  paper  basis. 
This  discolouration  will,  in  extreme  cases, 
extend  to  the  lighter  parts  of  the  image ; and  a 
damp  or  impure  atmosphere  will  intensify  this 
deterioration  and  also  make  it  occur  much  more 
rapidly. 

In  order  that  platinotype  prints  may  be  least 
liable  to  any  change  or  deterioration,  careful  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  operation  of  clearing.  It 
should  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  fixing  a 
negative,  and  considered  to  be  equally  important. 

Pure  hydrochloric  acid  should  be  used.  This 
should  be  as  colourless  as  possible.  The  strength 
of  the  clearing  bath  should  be  one  part  of  acid  to 
fifty  or  sixty  of  water ; under  no  circumstances 
should  it  be  weaker,  and  with  a stronger  bath  there 
is  too  great  a tendency  to  soften  the  paper. 

The  acid  solution  should  be  used  very  liberally, 
and  care  taken  that  prints  are  well  separated.  Four 
or  five  separate  changes  of  solution  should  be  used, 
the  prints  not  remaining  in  any  one  for  more  than 
four  or  five  minutes.  This  is  most  important  in 
regard  to  the  first  two  baths. 

In  using  a given  quantity  of  solution  it  will  be 
found  far  more  effective  if  divided  into  five  parts 
than  if  used  in  three  changes  only,  the  total  time 
of  immersion  of  the  prints  being  the  same  in  each 
case. 

A simple  test  for  the  completion  of  the  work  of 
the  acid  bath  is  to  take  some  of  the  solution  in 
which  the  prints  have  remained  for  at  least  four 
minutes  and  examine  it  in  a clear  glass,  so  that  the 
light  is  transmitted  through  two  inches  of  solution. 
This  should  appear  as  colourless  as  water;  the 
faintest  trace  of  yellowness  indicates  that  iron  salts 
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Development 

Modifications. 


still  remain  in  the  prints  in  such  a condition  that 
further  acid  treatment  will  remove  them.  It  will 
be  found  quite  impossible  to  attain  the  freedom 
from  iron  that  will  satisfy  this  test  by  using  three 
acid  baths  only  in  all  ordinary  cases.  By  using  five 
as  suggested,  the  acid  treatment  need  not  be  pro- 
longed, as  the  changes  may  be  made  more  rapidly. 

For  the  development  of  platinotype 
prints  neutral  potassium  oxalate 
may  be  used  alone  or  with  the 
addition  of  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  potassium 
phosphate.  The  latter  will  produce  a purer  black 
tone  than  the  oxalate  alone,  which  has  a tendency 
to  yield  a somewhat  dirty  colour,  especially  in  prints 
from  fogged  negatives  that  print  very  slowly. 

The  most  satisfactory  strength  for  stock  solutions 
is,  in  the  case  of  the  simple  oxalate  bath,  four 
ounces  in  fourteen  of  water,  in  the  other  two 
ounces  of  the  mixed  salts  in  twelve  of  water. 
These  solutions  may  be  used  in  this  strength  or 
diluted,  but  a very  appreciable  difference  will  result 
from  the  variation  in  strength. 

A concentrated  solution  will  produce  a more 
vigorous  print  than  the  diluted  developer  yields, 
and  it  will  also  give  a purer  and  colder  tone. 
Prints  from  negatives  with  very  great  contrast 
will  be  much  softer  and  more  harmonious  if  the 
developer  is  composed  of  one  part  concentrated 
solution  to  two  or  three  parts  of  water,  but  the 
quality  and  tone  will  be  distinctly  inferior  to  those 
developed  in  the  concentrated  solution.  This 
difference  in  tone  is  most  marked  in  the  plain 
oxalate  bath.  For  ordinary  work  the  full  strength 
should  be  used. 

A concentrated  solution  maybe  used  many  times; 
it  will  keep  indefinitely  whether  used  or  not.  After 
using,  however,  it  is  imperative  that  it  be  kept  in 
the  dark.  A diluted  solution  will  not  keep  so  satis- 
factorily ; it  steadily  deteriorates.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  time  of  development  increases  with 
the  degree  of  dilution  of  the  developer. 

« , . Solaiisation  is  difficult  to  avoid  in 

polarisation.  printing  from  negatives  that  are 

too  strong  for  this  process.  Its  effect  may  be  mini- 
mised by  using  a weak  solution  for  developing. 
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The  rusty  brown  appearance  of  the  solarised 
parts  is  much  less  pronounced,  and  the  warmer 
tone  of  the  print  assists  in  rendering  it  less 
apparent. 

A - p The  ageing  or  maturing  of  the 

&ge  oi  raper.  paper,  after  first  opening  the 
original  tube,  has  a considerable  influence  on  the 
character  or  quality  of  the  prints.  They  are  softer 
in  their  contrasts  and  less  brilliant,  and,  as  the  age 
of  the  paper  increases,  distinctly  warmer  in  tone. 
Paper  that  has  been  kept  two  or  three  weeks 
should  always  be  used  for  prints  from  very  strong 
or  harsh  negatives  wherever  practicable.  It  pos- 
sesses the  additional  advantage  that  it  does  not 
solarise  so  readily.  It  is  assumed,  of  course,  that 
the  paper  has  been  stored  carefully  in  a calcium 
tube. 


Prints  not  developed  soon  after  exposure  are 
similar  in  character  to  those  on  paper  that  has 
been  kept.  A greater  effect  of  age  is  produced  in 
a given  time,  however,  probably  on  account  of  the 
unavoidable  exposure  to  atmospheric  influence 
during  printing  inducing  a change  which  continues 
more  rapidly  than  the  very  slight  effect  of  age  in 
paper  carefully  stored. 


Maxims  about  Merctiry-Toaed 
Platinum  Prints. 

By  WILL  A.  GADBY. 


R 


I 
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T is  well  to  remember  that  a little  mercury 
will  often  turn  what  would  have  been  a 
dirty  grey-looking  print  into  a pleasantly- 
warm  sepia  picture.  If  the  contrast  in  a 
| negative  is  too  strong,  mercury  in  the  bath 

helps  to  reduce  it.  The  hotter  the  bath  the 
more  effectual  the  toning  effect. 

The  mounting  papers  that  suit  black  platinum 
prints,  will  be  found  absolutely  unsuitable  for  those 
toned  with  mercury.  As  one  seldom  has  exactly 
the  same  proportion  of  mercury  in  the  bath,  the 
tones  of  the  prints  are  likely  to  vary  considerably, 
consequently,  mounting  becomes  a most  important 
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MAXIMS  ABOUT  MERCURY-TONED  PLATINUM  PRINTS. 


question.  If  a print  when  laid  on  a mounting 
paper  takes  on  a pinkish  hue,  it  is  very  certain  that 
we  have  not  selected  the  right  tone  of  mount  to 
suit  the  picture.  But  if  the  selection  of  colour  is 
towards  a warm  yellow,  we  may  safely  surmise  we 
are  on  the  right  track,  and  have  only  to  beware  of 
introducing  other  colours  that  may  destroy  the 
effect. 

No  absolutely  cold-coloured  mounting  papers  will 
suit  toned  prints  ; and  even  when  a white  is  used, 
it  should  be  a yellow  white,  like  the  beautiful 
Japanese  parchments  so  easily  obtainable  now. 

The  number  of  clearing  baths  should  be  increased, 
but  the  strength  should  be  reduced  when  using 
mercury. 

On  the  Use  of  Rough  and  Smooth  Paper. 

The  three  grades  of  platinotype  paper  usually 
obtainable  in  England  give  sufficient  variety  for 
most  work,  although  at  times  one  could  with  great 
advantage  make  use  of  the  beautiful  surfaces  pre- 
pared with  platinum  by  the  “Helios”  firm  in 
America. 

With  a correct  negative  the  smooth  paper  will 
give  detail  almost  equal  to  a P.O.P.  print,  and  is 
obviously  the  paper  to  use  for  fine  or  small  work 
of  every  description,  such  as  small  landscapes,  deli- 
cate portrait  studies,  or  reductions  ; and  for  copying 
such  objects  as  maps  or  diagrams,  where  every 
detail  is  of  importance. 

Personally,  I cannot  imagine  this  paper  suiting 
any  subject  that  is  larger  in  size  than  half -plate  ; 
for  its  strong  point  is  the  delicate  interpretation  of 
detail,  which  is  not  usually  an  essential  feature  in 
large  pictures.  The  surface  of  this  fine  paper  is 
admirably  adapted  for  painting  on,  consequently, 
it  is  just  the  thing  to  use  when  the  worker  essays 
to  paint  miniatures  on  a photographic  basis. 

The  medium  paper  possesses  a surface  of 
much  more  value  to  the  pictorial  worker,  and 
being  made  in  a much  stouter  quality,  it  lends 
itself  better  to  the  limp  paper  mounts  that  have 
become  so  generally  popular.  It  has  a slightly 
rough  surface,  and  is  suitable  for  all  subjects  up  to 
whole-plate. 
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But  probably  the  paper  that  is  most  strongly 
repiesented  in  the  exhibitions  is  thet  known  as 
rough.  It  is  a power  for  good  in  artistic  hands, 
having  a rough  surface  without  coarseness,  and  a 
depth  and  luminosity  in  the  shadows  that  is,  I 
believe,  unsurpassable.  It  is  essentially  the  paper 
to  use  for  large  portrait  and  landscape  work. 

I have  purposely  only  mentioned  the  hot  bath 
papers,  as  I find  they  are  much  better  adapted  for 
mercury  toning  during  development  than  the  cold 
bath  papers,  the  latter  often  showing  under  this 
treatment  a double  toning. 


Pictorial  Notes 

for  Platinotype  Workers. 


| By  CARINE  CADBY. 

HEN  to  use  black  platinotype  and  when 
sepia  seems  entirely  a personal  ques- 
tion, as  each  of  us  has  his  own  ideas 
whether  a subject  should  be  repre- 
sented warm  or  cold. 


, For  instance,  one  might  think  there 

lacK  and  could  be  no  question  about  the 

e^sa*  matter  when  winter  landscapes 

with  snow  were  the  subjects.  If  snow  is  not  cold, 
what  is?  The  luminous  blacks  and  greys  that 
black  platinotype  gives  seems  to  suggest  the  shadows 
in  the  snow  so  satisfactorily,  and  such  a pure  white 
can  be  obtained.  Yet  such  well-known  workers  as 
Demachy  and  Eickmever  have  chosen  to  render 
snow  landscapes  in  a warm  brown,  and  this  warm- 
toned  snow  has  not  looked  as  peculiar  as  one  might 
suppose. 

Still,  for  the  not  very  advanced  worker  one  feels 
inclined  to  advise  black  platinotype  being  used  for 
winter  and  snow  subjects,  for  mists  of  all  kinds, 
and  for  most  seascapes.  But  sepia  for  those  sub- 
jects in  which  one  wishes  to  express  warmth;  for 
example,  an  old  tree,  an  autumn  landscape  (or  any 
landscape  in  which  one  wishes  to  suggest  sun), 
cornfields,  sandhills,  etc.  Most  figure  studies,  too, 
will  be  more  pleasingly  rendered  in  sepia  than  in 
black  platinotype. 


PICTORIAL  NOTES  FOR  PLATINOTYPE  WORKERS. 


With  portraits  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  lay  down 
any  hard-and-fast  rule,  for  here  the  individuality 
of  the  worker  cries  out  for  a free  hand. 

Steichen,  when  working  in  Paris,  once  refused  to 
show  a print  of  a sitter  because  it  was  printed  in 
too  warm  a tone.  It  must  not  be  seen  until  a black 
print  of  the  portrait  had  been  obtained  ; and  not 
from  any  pictorial  exigency,  but  for  the  purely 
personal  reason  that  the  sitter  happened  to  be 
possessed  of  a very  dignified  reserve,  which  he  felt 
could  only  be  correctly  suggested  by  very  cold 
tones. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  sepia  platinotype  is 
complimentary  to  most  portraits,  so  many  faces 
are  improved  by  the  suggestion  of  warmth  ; and  it 
is  only  the  few,  and  these  generally  portraits  of 
men,  that  black  will  suit  best. 

With  flower  studies  I have  found  black  best  for 
rendering  white  and  blue  flowers,  like  the  lily, 
snowdrop,  hairbell,  etc. ; but  for  those  of  warmer 
tints  sepia  will  be  found  more  satisfactory, 
o . Brush  development  of  platinotype, 

5rus.  , by  which  Imean  using  the  developer 

Development.  with  half  its  quantity  of  glycerine 

and  working  up  the  print  with  a soft  brush,  is  a 
great  help  in  getting  pictorial  effects. 

If  it  is  carefully  and  slowly  carried  out  a vignette 
can  be  made,  the  head  and  shoulders  alone  being 
developed.  Also  a success  can  be  scored  off  a failure 
— i.e.,  a negative  that  is  faulty  in  some  respects  can 
by  this  partial  development  of  the  print  be  made 
to  yield  quite  a good  result.  Platinotype  being  a 
process  that  demands  a negative  of  correct  density, 
it  is  good  to  have  this  process  to  fall  back  on  when 
our  negatives  are  not  quite  as  correct  as  we  might 
wish. 

Glycerine  and  brush  development  can  be  used 
with  advantage — 

(1)  To  vignette. 

(2)  When  parts  of  the  negative  have  to  be 

accentuated,  parts  subdued. 

(3)  When  the  subject  has  not  composed  very 

well,  and  only  a part  of  the  negative  is 
needed. 

(4)  When  the  negative  is  too  hard. 
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Preparation  of  Pfatmoiype  Paper. 

By  KARL  ENGELMANN. 


F'JZZP 

OMMERCI A L L Y it  is  not  likely  to  “pay 
If  j the  small  consumer  to  prepare  his  own 
paper.  Nevertheless  the  intelligent 
- — -i  amateur  should  be  acquainted  with 
1 the  outlines  of  the  process.  Indeed  it 
would  be  helpful  to  him  in  his  studies 
to  prepare  a few  pieces  by  way  of 
experiment. 


The  paper  to  be  coated  must  be  as  pure  as  can  be 
obtained.  It  is  important  to  avoid  any  kind  that 
contains  even  tiny  specks  of  iron,  zinc,  or  brass. 
The  amateur  will  do  well  to  confine  his  experiments 
to  the  produce  of  the  well-known  high-class  paper- 
makers  such,  for  instance,  as  Schleicher  & Schull, 
Rives,  Steinbach,  Whatman,  Zander,  and  the  “O.W” 
(old  water  colour)  papers. 

We  may  conveniently  group  the  various  platino- 
type  processes  into  three  classes : — - 

(a)  Paper  coated  with  a light  sensitive  salt  of 
iron  (e.g,,  ferric  oxalate)  which  is  exposed  to  light. 
This  yields  a partly  visible  image  (in  ferrous 
oxalate).  The  paper  is  now  bathed  with  a 
solution  containing  a platinum  salt,  which  deposits 
(develops)  a platinum  image.  Papers  of  this  kind 
are  sometimes  termed  “ Platinum  in  the  bath 
papers.”  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  developer — 
which  when  mixed  for  use  does  not  keep  long — 
this  process  proves  not  so  economical  as  the  others 
and  is  seldom  now  used.  It  is,  however,  capable  of 
yielding  quite  as  fine  results  as  any  other  method. 
Development  takes  place  at  normal  atmospheric 
temperatures. 

(b)  In  this  group  of  processes  the  platinum  is 
mingled  with  the  sensitive  iron  salt,  and  the  two 
are  applied  to  the  paper  in  one  operation.  Similarly 
a ferrous  image  is  produced  by  light.  Then  on 
applying  a solution  of  potassium  oxalate  or  other 
suitable  substance  a platinum  image  results.  The 
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developing  solution  may  be  hot  or  cold.  This  is 
the  process  in  most  general  use  at  the  present  time, 
and  here  requires  no  further  description. 

(c)  This  class  includes  the  print-out  processes.  In 
this  case  the  paper  is  coated  with  sensitive  iron 
salt,  a platinum  salt,  and  a developing  substance. 
So  that  after  printing  all  that  is  needed  is  the 
presence  of  water. 

Preparing  the  Paper. — If  animal  size,  i.e.,  gelatine, 
has  been  used,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  Whatman 
and  Harding’s  papers,  this  must  first  be  removed 
by  immersion  in  hot  water  acidified  with  sulphuric 
acid.  The  paper  requires  several  washings  in  hot 
water,  and  then  in  cold  water  to  which  a little 
ammonia  has  been  added. 

Sizing  the  Paper  is  the  next  step.  This  may  be 
done  with  arrowroot,  tragacanth,  carragheen 
(Irish  moss  jelly),  or  agar-agar.  The  precise 
strength  is  not  of  vital  importance,  a 1 per  cent, 
solution  of  agar-agar  or  2 per  cent,  solution  of 
arrowroot  may  be  regarded  as  standards.  The 
sizing  materials  are  first  soaked  in  cold  water  and 
then  dissolved  by  gentle  heat.  Gelatine  is  not 
generally  recommended  on  account  of  its  tendency 
to  retain  traces  of  the  platinum  and  iron  salts,  and 
so  lead  to  general  discoloration  of  the  paper.  It 
is,  however,  used  by  some  workers. 

Sizings  for  paper  before  coating 

(1)  Arrowroot,  \ oz.  ; cold  water,  5 cz.  Rub  to  smooth 
cream,  then  add  one  pint  of  boiling  water. 

(2)  Nelson’s  opaque  gelatine,  £ oz.  Soak  in  25  ozs.  cold 
water  for  an  hour  or  two,  then  slowly  warm  until 
the  gelatine  is  thoroughly  dissolved.  Strain  through 
muslin. 

Standard  Solutions. — It  is  convenient  to  prepare 
the  standard  solutions  as-quoted  below. 

Ferric  Oxalate  Solution. —Take  42  parts  (e.#.,drms.) 
of  water.  Place  in  a glass  jar  and  mark  on  the 
outside  the  level  of  the  water.  Add  8 parts  more 
water  and  again  mark  the  level.  Now  take  25  parts 
of  ammonia  iron  alum,  place  in  the  empty  jar,  add 
10  parts  water  and  10  parts  ammonia  *880.  Stir 
well.  This  solution  should  now  have  a faint  smell 
of  ammonia.  If  this  be  not  the  case  then  ammonia 
must  be  added  drop  by  drop  with  stirring  until  a 
slight  smell  of  ammonia  is  perceived.  The  jar  is 
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now  filled  with  water,  stirred  and  the  precipitate 
allowed  to  subside,  the  supernatant  liquid  poured 
away  and  the  washing  repeated  until  the  wash 
water  no  longer  turns  red  litmus  paper  blue.  Pure 
water  is  poured  in  to  the  42  parts  mark.  Then  10 
parts  of  pure  oxalic  acid  are  added.  The  mixture 
is  well  stirred  and  should  now  be  quite  clear. 
Water  is  added  to  reach  the  50  parts  mark. 

Lead  Iron  Solution. — In  100  parts  water  dissolve 
20  parts  lead  acetate,  add  4 parts  oxalic  acid,  heat, 
stir  well,  collect  and  wash,  dry  the  precipi+ate  of 
lead  oxalate.  Take  100  parts  of  the  ferric  oxalate 
solution,  add  1 part  of  lead  oxalate.  Shake  well 
and  filter. 

Sodic  Ferric  Oxalate.— This  salt  is  obtainable 
commercially;  a 50%  solution  should  be  prepared. 

Potassium  Chloroplatinite  Solution. — The  strength 
required  is  obtained  by  dissolving  15  grains  of 
the  salt  in  90  min.  of  distilled  water. 

Sodic  Plaiinic  Chloride  Solution. — Dissolve  15 
grains  of  the  yellow  crystals  in  120  min.  water. 

Oxalic-gelatine  Solution. — In  40  parts  water  dis- 
solve 4 parts  gelatine  and  add  1 part  oxalic  acid. 
(Dissolve  by  aid  of  heat). 

Mercuric  Citrate  Solution.— In  20  parts  water 
dissolve  5 parts  citric  acid  and  1 part  yellow  oxide 
of  mercury. 

Mercuric  Chloride  Solution.— Dissolve  1 part  salt 
in  20  parts  water. 

Gum  Arabic  Solution.— -Dissolve  1 part  gum  in  2 
parts  water. 

Sodium  Oxalate  Solution.— Dissolve  3 parts  salt 
in  100  parts  water. 

The  Light  of  the  Coating  Room.— Day-light  should 
be  filtered  through  orange  paper,  and  gas-light 
through  yellow  fabric.  The  sensitising  solutions 
and  mixtures  should  be  kept  in  the  dark. 

Coating  the  Paper  with  the  sensitive  mixture 
must  be  done  evenly  and  expeditiously.  The  solu- 
tions are  distributed  over  the  paper  by  means  of 
brushes.  But  these  must  not  be  made  with  any 
metal  parts,  or  spots  and  streaks  will  result.  The 
brushes  may  be  of  hog  hair.  If  too  hard  they  will 
cause  streaks.  The  common  round  string  bound 
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glue  brush  may  be  used— -or  a tuft  of  cotton  wool 
may  be  forced  into  the  end  of  a glass  tube.  A 
convenient  spreader  is  formed  by  bending  a sheet 
of  celluloid  over  a thin  flat  bit  of  wood  (4  x 2 x J ins.), 
covering  the  celluloid  with  a piece  of  swans-down 
and  holding  all  together  with  a strong  elastic  band. 
The  spreader  is  used  like  a squeegee.  The  paper 
should  be  an  inch  larger  than  a drawing  board  to 
which  it  is  fastened  by  folding  down  a half-inch 
strip  all  the  way  round,  and  fixing  to  the  edge  of 
the  board  with  drawing  pins.  The  solution  must 
not  come  in  contact  with  these  metal  pins.  The 
surface  is  lightly  rubbed  with  rapid  long  strokes, 
first  one  way  and  then  in  a perpendicular  direction 
until  it  is  nearly  dry,  so  as  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  crystals  or  air  bubbles. 

Drying  the  Paper  is  a matter  of  great  impor- 
tance. The  drying  should  not  occupy  more  than 
half  an  hour.  This  may  be  done  at  a temperature 
of  about  130°  F. 

Sensitising  Formulae.  Class  A — 

A B C D 

Lead  iron  solution 25  ...  10  ...  50  ...  25  parts 

Mercuric  chloride  solution  1 ...  — ...  — ...  — ,, 

Chloroplatinite  solution  .. . — ...  1 ...  8...  4 ,, 

Sodic-platinic  solution — 4...  — ,, 

Developers — 

(1)  Water,  100  parts  ; potass,  phosphate,  5 parts ; potass. 

oxalate,  10  parts.  Add  just  before  use  10  parts 
chloroplatinite  solution. 

(2)  For  bright  contrast  results  : — Saturated  solution  of 

potass,  oxalate,  400  parts ; glycerine,  50  parts ; 
chloroplatinite  solution,  10  parts. 

Sensitising  Solutions.  Class  B. — Black  image  by 
hot  development — 

(1)  Chloroplatinite  solution  4 parts. 

Ferric  oxalate  ,,  5 ,, 

(2)  For  gelatine-sized  papers  : — 

Chloroplatinite  solution  4 ,, 

Ferric  oxalate  „ 6 ,, 

Oxalic  gelatine  ,,  1 to  2 ,, 

Sepia  image  by  hot  development — 

Chloroplatinite  solution 40  parts. 

Ferric  oxalate  ,,  60  ,, 

Mercuric  chloride  ,,  10  ,, 

Sodic-platinic  ,,  1 part. 
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Sensitising  Solutions,  Class  B. — Black  image  by 
cold  development — 

ABO 

Chloroplatinite  solution  0 ...  0 ...  — parte. 

Lead  iron  ,,  ...  9 ...  9 ...  — ,, 

Oxalic  gelatine  ,,  ...  — ...  2 ...  — ,, 

Sodic-ferric  ,,  ...  — ...  — ...  — ,, 

Sepia  image  by  cold  development.  Preferable  to 
use  agar-agar  or  sizing — 

Ferric  oxalate  solution  80  parts. 

Chloroplatinite  ,,  40  ,, 

Mercuric  citrate  ,,  20  ,, 

Sodic-platinic  ,,  1 part. 

For  increased  contrasts  the  last-named  constituent 
may  be  doubled. 

Sensitising  Formulae,  Class  C. — The  paper  is 

sized  with  arrowroot,  or  agar-agar — 

Sodic-ferric  solution 3 parts. 

Chloroplatinite  ,,  2 ,, 

Water  (for  rough  paper  only)  1 part 

The  following  may  be  applied  to  paper  without 
preliminary  sizing — 

Sodic-ferric  solution 24  parts. 

Chloroplatinite ,,  36  ,, 

Gum  solution  ,,  24  ,, 

If  increased  contrasts  are  required,  1 to  3 parts  of  sodic- 
platinic  chloride  may  be  added. 

General  Notes  on  the  coating  solutions. — For 
rough  surface  papers  more  water  may  be  added  to 
the  extent  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  bulk  previous 
to  dilution.  Agar-agar  sizing  favours  the  produc- 
tion of  warm  black  or  sepia  toned  images.  Increas- 
ing the  sodic-platinic  solution  tends  to  increase 
contrast,  and  gives  brilliant  prints.  It  also  helps 
in  the  keeping  of  the  paper. 

Size-free  papers  should  first  be  coated  with  agar- 
agar,  dried,  and  then  re-coated  with  arrrowroot. 
Sizing  fabrics,  e.g .,  silk  muslin  before  sensitising  : 

(1)  Arrowroot,  50  grs. ; gelatine,  18  grs. ; water, 
12  ozs. ; alum,  10  grs. 

(2)  Water,  500  parts  ; alum,  20  parts  ; soluble  glass, 
20  parts. 

After  sensitising,  stretch  the  fabric  on  a light 
wood  frame  and  dry  thoroughly.  Print  by  actino- 
raeter.  and  develop  at  once  after  printing. 
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Chemical  Jottings. 

By  J.  J.  JOHNSON. 

Platinum  in  a fine  state  of  division  is  known  as 
platinum  black,  and  this  forms  the  photographic 
picture.  Platinum  black  has  the  power  or  property 
of  condensing  oxygen  upon  the  surface,  and  so 
forms  an  oxidizing  agent. 

Platinum  dissolves  in  aqua  regia  (3  parts 
hydrochloric  and  1 part  nitric  acid).  If  the  solution 
so  formed  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  then  re- 
dissolved in  water  and  again  evaporated,  we  obtain 
platinic  chloride,  platinum  tetra-chloride,  Pt  Cl4, 
5 HoO,  a non  deliquescent  red  crystalline  salt. 

If  platinic  chloride  (tetra  chlorid^),  be  heated  to 
250°F,  it  forms  a platinous  chloride  (di-chloride),  a 
greenish  powder  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  soluble 
m hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a red  brown  solution 
known  as  chloroplatinous  acid.  Let  this  be 
evaporated  to  dryness  over  a water  bath,  and  then 
‘the  solid  dissolved  in  the  minimum  quantity  of 
water,  a quantity  of  pure  potassium  chloride,  equal 
in  weight  to  the  quantity  of  metal  platinum  first 
dissolved,  is  taken.  This  is  dissolved  in  a minimum 
quantity  of  hot  water,  and  then  added  to  the 
chloroplatinous  acid.  After  well  mixing,  this  is 
slowly  evaporated,  when  red  crystals  of  potassium 
chloroplatinite  separate  out.  (Potassium  ehloro- 
platinate,  a yellow  crystalline  substance,  is  not  to 
be  confused  with  the  platinite). 

Reactions  or  tests  for  platinum  salts 

1.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen— a slow  forming  brown- 
black  precipitate. 

2.  Ammonia — a yellow  crystalline  precipitate. 

3.  Ferrous  sulphate  saturated  solution — a black 
precipitate  on  boiling. 

4.  Add  excess  of  soda  carbonate  and  some  grape 
sugar — boil — a black  precipitate  is  thrown 
down. 

Potassium  Chloroplatinite  may  be  prepared  as 
follows : — In  100  parts  of  distilled  water  dissolve 
50  parts  platinic  chloride.  Bring  this  solution  to 
boiling  point  by  means  of  a water  bath.  Now  pass 
into  it  a steady  stream  of  washed  sulphur  dioxide 
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(sulphurous  acid  gas).  The  yellow  liquid  presently 
turns  red,  showing  that  the  required  salt  has 
commenced  formation,  i.e. : — the  platinum  salt  is 
changing  from  the  platinic  to  the  platinous  state. 
From  time  to  time  remove  a small  quantity  of  the 
liquid  with  a pipette,  and  add  strong  ammonia. 
If  any  platinic  salt  yet  remains  unconverted,  we 
shall  have  a yellow  precipitate  of  ammonium 
chloro-platinite  thrown  down.  The  gas  must  be 
passed  until  conversion  is  complete,  but  stopped  at 
that  stage,  or  the  platinum  will  be  thrown  down  as 
a sulphide.  But  if  insufficient  gas  has  been  passed, 
some  platinic  salt  will  remain  unconverted,  and  be 
thrown  out  as  potassium  chloroplatinate  in  the 
subsequent  operation. 

The  right  stage  being  reached  the  vessel  is  set 
aside  to  cool.  We  now  prepare  a 50%  solution  of 
potassium  chloride  in  hot  water.  This  is  added  with 
stirring  to  the  platinum  solution,  when  the  desired 
chloroplatinite  of  potassium  separates  as  a red 
precipitate.  This  is  allowed  to  collect,  and  washed 
in  a little  water,  and  then  in  alcohol  until  it  ceases 
to  give  an  acid  reaction. 

As  the  desired  salt  is  soluble  in  6 parts  of  water, 
it  is  obvious  that  as  little  water  should  be  used  as 
possible,  or  a serious  loss  of  the  precious  metal 
will  take  place. 

Another  Method. — Take  9 parts  of  platinic 
chloride,  and  dissolve  in  270  parts  water;  add  1 
part  potassium  hypophosphite.  The  solution  is 
kept./as£  below  boiling  for  several  hours,  when  the 
solution  becomes  sufficiently  concentrated  to 
crystallise  out  the  salt  on  cooling. 

If  the  liquid  be  boiled  there  is  a probability  of 
the  reduction  having  gone  too  far,  and  other 
reactions  taking  place. 

Another  Method. — In  300  parts  of  water  dissolve 
24  parts  potassium  platinic  chloride,  add  12  parts 
potassium  chloride,  and  12  parts  potassium 
hydrogen  sulphite  (bi-sulphite).  Boil  for  20 
minutes,  then  put  in  an  evaporating  dish,  when 
presently  the  salt  separates  as  red  crystals. 
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Residues, — Waste  sensitizing  solutions,  and 

“ platinum  in  the  bath  ” developers,  are  the  richest 
in  metal,  and  therefore  most  important. 

(1) . — Make  a saturated  solution  of  sodium 
formate,  and  add  this  to  any  platinum-containing 
solution,  slowly  with  much  stirring,  and  warm 
gently,  when  the  precious  metal  will  be  precipitated 
as  a black  powder,  which  only  requires  washing 
with  hot  hydrochloric  acid  to  remove  any  iron,  and 
then  washing  with  hot  water. 

(2) . — To  a solution  containing  platinum  add 
ammonium  chloride  and  potassium  chlorate  in  the 
proportion  of  ten  parts  of  the  chloride  to  one  of 
the  chlorate.  Shake  or  stir  well  and  set  aside  for 
a day  or  two,  when  a bright  yellow  precipitate  of 
ammonium  chloroplatinate  will  separate  out. 
This  precipitate  should  be  collected  and  washed 
with  alcohol.  This  is  collected,  dried  and  heated  in 
a porcelain  dish,  when  white  fumes  of  ammonium 
chloride  pass  away,  leaving  platinum  black  behind. 

(3) . — Solutions  containing  only  small  quantities 
of  platinum  may  be  healed  by  suspending  in  them 
plates  either  of  zinc  or  aluminium.  The  solutions 
should  be  slightly  acid  when  the  platinum  is 
thrown  down  as  a black  powder,  or  it  may  adhere 
to  the  metal  plates.  From  there  it  must  be  brushed 
off  and  allowed  to  settle. 

Small  particles  of  zinc  are  removed  by  adding 
more  hydrochloric  acid. 

Copper  impurities  in  the  aluminium  are  removed 
by  hot  nitric  acid. 

(4) . — To  the  developer  add  one-fourth  its  volume 
of  a cold  saturated  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate. 
Mix  and  slowly  bring  to  boiling  point  in  a large 
porcelain  evaporating  basin.  The  platinum  is 
thrown  down  as  a black  powder.  This  is  collected 
on  a filter  and  washed  by  several  rinsings  of  warm 
water. 

Spoiled  prints,  stale  paper,  print  trimmings,  etc., 
should  be  collected  and  burnt  separately,  and  the 
paper  and  platinum  ash  collected.  This  black 
powder  is  placed  in  a porcelain  or  glass  vessel,  and 
covered  with  aqua  regia  (i.e.,  3 parts  hydrochloric 
acid  plus  1 part  nitric  acid),  well  stirred  with  a 
glass  rod,  and  then  warmed  up  to  about  130°-140°F. 
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The  vessel  is  now  covered  with  a plate  or  saucer 
and  left  on  a warm  oven  top  all  night  to  digest. 
Next  dilute  this  pastey  mixture  with  10  or  12  times 
its  volume  of  water.  Stir  well,  and  remove  all 
undissolved  matter  by  filtration.  Now  add  strong 
ammonia  until  the  mixture  smells  of  ammonia 
after  well  stirring.  Ammonia  chloroplatinite  is 
thrown  down.  This  is  collected,  dried  and  heated, 
when  metallic  platinum  only  is  left.  This  residue 
should  be  digested  with  hot  hydrchloric  acid  to 
remove  any  iron,  and  finally  washed  in  plenty  of 
water,  when  pure  platinum  black  remains. 

The  Fixing  Bath. — Put  this  in  a shallow  vessel, 
e.g .,  a large  dish  or  tray,  and  scatter  in  granulated 
zinc.  The  platinum  is  thrown  down  as  a fine  black 
powder.  After  stirring  at  intervals,  decant  off  the 
clear  part.  Throw  the  sediment  and  undissolved 
zinc  into  a deep  vessel,  e.g .,  jug,  add  water,  stir 
well,  pick  out  the  bits  of  zinc,  and  collect  the 
black  powder  (platinum)  on  a filter. 

Testing  for  the  Presence  of  Iron  (ferric  or  ferrous). 
— To  the  wash  water  add  a few  drops  of  a ten  per 
cent,  solution  of  potass,  ferrocyanide,  when  a blue 
precipitate  or  coloration  indicates  the  presence  of 
iron.  Similarly,  potass,  ferricyanide  gives  a blue 
precipitate  with  ferrous  salts  and  a brown  colour 
with  ferric  salts. 

To  Distinguish  between  Platinum  and  Bromide 

(Silver)  Prints.— Immerse  the  print  in  a saturated 
solution  of  mercuric  chloride.  A platinum  print 
will  remain  unaltered.  An  untoned  bromide  print 
will  bleach  and  become  nearly  invisible.  A gold- 
toned  bromide  print  will  be  made  lighter. 

Again,  a 10  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  cyanide 
will  have  no  effect  on  a platinum  print.  An  un- 
toned bromide  print  will  be  dissolved  away.  A 
toned  bromide  print  will  be  reduced. 
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Faults  and  Failures. 

By  F.  C.  BURTON. 

General  Fog. — (1)  Effect  of  unsafe  light  during 
the  coating  or  drying  of  the  paper.  (2)  Too  high  a 
temperature  during  drying  the  paper.  (3)  The 
ferric  solution  has  been  affected  by  light,  some  of 
the  iron  being  converted  from  the  ferric  to  the 
ferrous  state.  To  test  this  add  a trace  of  potassium 
ferricyanide  {i.e.,  1 drop  of  a 10  per  cent,  solution) 
to  a small  quantity  (say  1 dram)  of  the  ferric 
solution.  A blue  coloration  indicates  the  presence 
of  a ferrous  salt.  (4)  The  paper  has  been  kept  too 
long,  or  in  the  presence  of  damp  atmosphere.  (5) 
The  paper  has  been  fogged  by  light  after  printing 
,and  before  development.  (6)  The  use  of  alkaline 
potassium  oxalate  in  the  developer. 

Weak  Prints. — (1)  Printing  not  carried  far  enough. 

(2)  Developer  too  weak  or  too  cold.  (3)  The  negative 
has  not  enough  density  contrast.  Weak  negatives 
should  be  printed  under  pale  yellow  glass.  (4)  The 
paper  has  become  damp.  This  is  often  accompanied 
by  a granular  or  dusky  appearance  of  the  print. 
(5)  The  paper  has  been  kept  too  long.  In  this  case 
the  high-lights  are  probably  degraded. 

Washed -out- looking  Prints.— (1)  The  use  of 
developer  too  cold.  (2)  The  use  of  a developer  that 
has  been  kept  in  diluted  form  for  too  long  time. 

(3)  Using  the  same  developer  for  too  many  prints, 
i.e.,  when  it  has  become  exhausted.  (4)  The  use  of 
a developer  that  has  been  exposed  for  some  con- 
siderable time  to  daylight. 

Black  Comets. — (1)  The  use  of  a negative  which 
has  been  intensified  with  mercury  and  not  properly 
washed.  (2)  Blacklead  on  the  negative  in  re- 
touching. (3)  Re-touching  varnish  on  the  negative. 
Damp  spots  on  the  negative  or  paper,  i.e.,  due  to 
blowing  on  the  paper,  sneezing,  rain,  etc. 

Streaks. — (1)  Touching  the  bottom  of  the  deve- 
loping dish  with  the  image-bearing  surface  of  the 
paper  during  development.  (2)  Touching  the  paper 
with  moist  fingers. 

Black  Spots. — (1)  Particles  of  metal  in  the  paper, 
or  from  the  containing  tube.  (2)  Iron  rust  falling 
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on  the  paper.  (3)  Use  of  metal  knife  in  cutting  up 
the  paper.  (4)  Dust  particles  settling  on  the  paper 
after  coating  and  during  drying.  (5)  Damp  fingers. 

The  platinum  image  rubs  off  the  paper. — (1)  Paper 
dried  too  quickly  after  coating. 

White  Spots. — (1)  Air-hells  clinging  to  the  paper 
during  development.  (2)  Particles  of  calcium 
chloride  reaching  the  surface  of  the  paper.  (3)  Par- 
ticles of  lime  falling  from  the  ceiling  on  to  the 
paper.  (4)  Particles  of  dust  on  the  film.  (5)  Small 
crystals  of  hypo  crystallizing  out  of  the  film  in 
consequence  of  imperfect  washing  after  fixing. 

Paper  is  yellow  in  the  high-lights.— (1)  The  sensi- 
tizing solution  was  alkaline,  so  forming  a basic  iron 
salt  in  the  paper.  (2)  The  paper  was  bleached  or 
blued  with  ultramarine  which  turns  yellow  from 
contact  with  iron  salts. 

Prints  look  right  when  wet,  but  flat  when  dry. — (1) 

Paper  insufficiently  sized  ; to  remedy,  apply  varnish, 
etc.  (See  page  58,  59).  (2)  Paper  not  dried  quickly 

enough  after  coating.  (3)  Too  much  water  in  the 
coating  mixture. 

The  prints  are  too  black  and  white. — Hard  con- 
trasts. (1)  The  negative  is  too  contrasty.  (2)  The 
exposure  was  insufficient.  (3)  Soft  prints  from 
strong  contrast  negatives  may  be  obtained  by 
printing  under  green  or  blue-green  glass.  (4)  The 
developer  was  too  cold. 

Prints  show  brownish  colour,  local  or  general, 
though  printed  on  black  paper.  The  negative  may 
have  been  intensified  with  mercury. 

Granularity  of  the  Image. — (1)  Use  of  too  cold 
developer.  (2)  Stale  paper,  i.e .,  affected  by  damp. 

Colour  is  Rusty  Black. — (1)  Paper  has  _ been 
affected  by  damp.  (2)  Too  much  acid  used  in  the 
developer. 

Print  is  Blue  Black.— (1)  Developer  too  cold.  (2) 
Developer  too  dilute. 

Shadows  are  Brown  Black. — Solarization  due  to 
excessive  printing — especially  prolonged  exposure 
under  clear  glass.  Use  a less  concentrated  deve- 
loper, or  use  it  colder.  Cover  the  clear  glass  parts 
of  negative  with  matt  varnish. 
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Paper  turns  Yellow. — (1)  Clearing  imperfectly 
done  and  leaving  iron  salts  in  the  paper.  (2)  Use 
of  impure  hydrochloric  acid  for  clearing  bath. 
(3)  Washing  in  water  contaminated  with  iron. 
Immerse  yellow -stained  prints  in  a 5 per  cent 
solution  of  oxalic  acid  and  wash  well  afterwards. 

Prints  become  Rotten. — Paper  easily  tearing.  (1) 
Insufficient  washing  after  acid  clearing  bath. 

Ink  Stains.  — Ordinary  writing  ink  can  be 
removed  by  a strong  solution  of  oxalic  acid. 
Printer’s  ink : apply  warm  spirit  of  turpentine  and 
blot  off  with  clean  rag.  When  the  stain  is  removed 
then  apply  pure  alcohol.  Anilin  inks  will  usually 
wash  out  in  running  water. 

Platinotype  Pointers. 

BY  W.  WALTON. 

To  each  ounce  of  a cold  saturated  solution  of 
potass,  oxalate  add  2 grains  of  copper  chloride. 
This  develops  a warm  black  tone.  Four  grains  of 
mercuric  bichloride  added  to  a cold  saturated 
potass,  oxalate  solution  gives  a warm  black  tone. 

For  over-exposed  prints  from  very  strong  con- 
trast negatives,  first  pass  the  print  rapidly  through 
a dish  of  tepid  water  and  at  once  transfer  to  a hot 
developer.  This  gives  a greatly  softened  effect, 
but  the  high-lights  of  the  paper  are  usually  some- 
what greyed.  This  may  be  useful  for  certain 
atmospheric  effects. 

Floating  the  paper  on  the  developer,  face  down 
of  course,  gives  rather  more  brilliant  prints  them 
the  usual  method  of  immersing  the  print  in  the 
solution. 

Rough  Papers,  as  a general  rule,  yield  warmer 
tones  than  those  got  by  the  same  treatment  with 
smooth  papers. 

Negatives. — Flat,  weak  contrast  negatives  may 
be  improved  by  printing  under  blue  glass.  Hard 
negatives  should  be  printed  under  green  glass,  and 
very  strong  contrast  negatives  in  sunlight  under 
yellow  glass. 

Warm  Sepia  colours  are  obtained  by  using  an  old 
sepia  developing  bath  and  adding  to  it  one  part  of 
a saturated  solution  of  oxalic  acid  to  ten  parts  of 
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the  old  bath,  and  use  at  not  less  than  100°  F.  This 
developer  will  also  give  the  best  results  obtainable 
with  stale  paper. 

Purple  Browns  may  be  obtained  on  sepia  papers 
by  using  the  following  developer : Water,  10  ozs.; 
potass,  oxalate,  1 oz. ; potass,  phosphate,  1 oz.;  citric 
acid,  10  grs.  Use  at  temperature  160° — 180°  F. 
By  adding  30  grs.  mercury  bichloride  sepia  browns 
are  obtainable. 

Warm  tones  by  cold  development. — Stock  solution  : 
20  ozs.  water,  5 ozs.  citric  acid,  1 oz.  yellow  mercuric 
oxide.  Warm  the  mixture,  shake  well,  and  filter 
when  cold.  This  is  added  in  varying  quantity  to 
the  normal  cold  developer,  according  as  one  requires 
a warm  black  or  red  brown  colour. 

For  prints  lacking  in  contrast  add  \ gr.  of  potas- 
sium nitrite  to  each  ounce  of  normal  developer. 

Bright  prints  from  over-soft  negatives. — Water, 
200  parts  ; potass,  oxalate,  10  parts  ; ammonium 
persulphate,  1 part.  In  extreme  cases  the  persul- 
phate may  be  increased  to  5 parts. 

To  soften  slightly  harsh  prints. — Hold  the  print 
in  the  steam  of  a hot  developer  for  a few  seconds, 
i.e.,  until  the  paper  begins  to  feel  slightly  limp. 
Then  develop  in  hot  bath.  This  gives  slightly 
reduced  contrasts  and  slightly  warmer  tones. 

For  very  weak  contrast  negatives  print  lightly  and 
then  intensify  with  platinum. 

After  clearing,  wash  in  a dilute  solution  of  wash- 
ing soda — a bit  about  the  size  of  a hazel  nut  in  a 
pint  of  water  is  enough  to  neutralize  the  acid. 
By  this  means  the  paper  is  less  likely  to  be  injured. 

Large  prints  on  thin  paper  may  easily  be  torn  if 
held  by  the  corners.  To  avoid  this  lift  them  by 
placing  the  spread-out  fingers  well  under  the  print, 
and  remove  from  the  water  slowly  so  that  the 
weight  of  water  on  the  print  may  be  lessened. 

Drying. — Not  only  does  a platinum  print  look  less 
bright  when  dry  than  when  wet,  but  the  sepia 
tones  or  colours  are  less  vivid,  i.e .,  duller,  darker 
when  dry  than  when  wet. 

Prints  drying  dull  owing  to  insufficient  sizing  of 
the  paper  are  improved  by  immersion  in  a cold 
saturated  solution  of  alum. 
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Warmer  tones  can  be  obtained  by  the  addition 
of  a small  proportion  of  potass,  carbonate  to  the 
normal  developer. 

Hot  or  Gold  Developer. — The  following  developer 
may  be  used  for  cold,  tepid  or  hot  development. 
Water,  4 ozs.,  sodium  citrate,  1 oz. 

How  to  use  Stale  Paper.-— Prints  on  damp  paper 
usually  show  a slight  general  fog  and  the  image  is 
weak.  The  remedy  is  to  print  somewhat  fully  and 
develop  with : — 

(1)  10  per  cent,  potass  oxalate  solution,  8 parts  ; 1 
per  cent,  potass  chlorate  solution,  1 part. 

(2)  Saturated  solution  potass  oxalate,  1 part ; 
glycerine,  1 part. 

(3)  Saturated  solution  potass  oxalate,  20  parts ; 
potassium  hypochlorite,  1 part. 

(4)  Water,  20  parts ; potass,  oxalate,  4 parts ; 
potassium  (or  sodium)  phosphate,  1 part ; 
sodium  chloride,  1 part. 

(5)  To  a normal  developer  add  J grain  of  potassium 

nitrite  (not  nitrate)  to  each  ounce  of  developer. 

(6)  Normal  developer,  20  ounce  ; sodium  chloride, 

1 oz. 

Restoring  paper  fogged  by  damp. — It  is  doubtful 
if  this  can  often  be  quite  successfully  done.  It 
should  be  slowly  dried  in  the  dark  at  100°  F.,  and 
kept  as  close  to  this  temperature  during  drying  as 
can  possibly  be  done.  A higher  temperature  will 
induce  fog  in  a quite  good  paper.  The  two  best 
developers  for  papers  of  this  kind  are  Nos.  5 and 
6 on  this  page. 

Paper  discoloured  by  being  kept  in  an  atmosphere 
contaminated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  can  be 
cleared  in  the  following  bath  after  clearing : — 
Sodium  hypochlorite,  1 part ; water,  20  parts  ; add 
hydrochloric  acid  just  enough  to  produce  a faint 
smell  of  chlorine. 

Retouching  Platinotypes. — Dissolve  the  coating  of 
a piece  of  unexposed  paper  in  water.  Evaporate 
and  collect  the  sediment  on  a soup  plate  and  allow 
to  dry  as  a thin  layer,  expose  to  light,  cover  with 
potass,  oxalate  solution,  wash  and  collect  the  plati- 
num black.  Use  this  with  just,  and  only  just,  enough 
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guin  water  to  make  the  fine  black  powder  adhere 
to  the  paper.  Failing  this,  a bromide  retouching 
pencil  will  be  found  very  suitable. 

To  Restore  Faded  Prints. — The  term  fading  is 
sometimes — wrongly — applied  to  prints  whereof 
the  paper  and  not  the  platinum  image  has  turned 
slightly  yellow  in  consequence  of  imperfect  removal 
of  the  iron  salts.  In  this  case  “ prevention  is  the 
best  cure.”  Failing  this  inapplicable  treatment  in 
our  case  the  next  best  thing  to  do  is  to  rebleach  the 
paper. 

(1)  To  a pint  of  water  add  a teaspoonful  of  fresh 
bleaching  powder.  Stir  well  and  allow  the 
undissolved  portion  to  settle.  Decant  the  clear 
part  for  use.  Slightly  acidulate  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  until  the  solution  has  a faint  smell 
of  chlorine.  Immerse  the  print  until  bleached, 
wash  and  hang  up  in  sunlight  to  dry. 

(2)  To  10  ozs.  of  hot  water  add  an  ounce  of  soda 
carbonate  and  an  ounce  of  bleaching  powder. 
Stir  well.  When  cool  decant  off  the  clear  part 
and  immerse  the  print.  (The  former  method 
is  the  more  expeditious  and  satisfactory). 

Calcium  Chloride,  for  absorbing  the  moisture  of 
the  air  in  the  storage  tubes,  should  be  used  freely 
in  quantity,  and  also  frequently  dried.  This  may 
be  easily  done  by  roasting  the  asbestos  lumps  on  a 
shovel  over  a red  fire  or  in  the  oven.  These  lumps 
may  feel  quite  dry  to  the  touch,  yet  when  placed 
on  a hot  shovel  begin  to  hiss  and  soften,  showing 
that  moisture  is  present.  They  should  be  heated 
until  the  hissing  ceases  and  they  appear  light  grey 
or  white  in  colour.  They  are  now  allowed  to  cool 
until  they  can  be  comfortably  handled.  Then 
wrapped  up  in  two  or  three  folds  of  muslin  and 
restored  to  the  receptacle  at  the  bottom  of  the 
storage  tin.  These  lumps  should  be  collected  from 
the  tins  in  which  the  paper  reaches  us  from  the 
manufacturer.  Additional  supply  can  be  prepared 
by  making  a cold  saturated  solution  of  calcium 
chloride  and  then  adding  asbestos  fibre  until  a 
pastey  mass  is  obtained.  This  is  then  made  into 
little  balls  and  roasted  over  the  fire.  Or  small 
pieces  of  pumice  stone  may  be  saturated  with  the 
calcium  chloride  solution  and  then  baked  dry. 
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By  CHAPMAN  JONES,  F.R.P.3.,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C. 

is  not  surprising  that  when  photography 
was  young,  platinum  should  have  attracted 
considerable  attention.  The  metal  is  less 
easily  acted  on  than  silver  and  compounds 
I of  °^her  metals  in  which  photographic 

I images  can  be  produced,  hence  it  would  be 

" expected  to  give  a more  stable  picture. 
Gold,  which  is  comparable  to  platinum  in  its  ability 
to  resist  adverse  influences,  gives  feeble  images  of 
a reddish  or  bluish  tint,  but  platinum,  when  finely 
divided  by  chemical  means,  forms  a black  powder 
of  very  considerable  tinctorial  power. 

These  eaidy  experiments  appear  to  have  been  all 
made  with  the  ordinary  chloride  of  platinum,  that 
is,  the  one  obtained  by  dissolving  the  metal  in  aqua 
regia,  or  with  analogous  compounds,  mixed  with 
various  substances.  Robert  Hunt  actually  tried  a 
mixture  of  platinic  chloride  with  ferrous  oxalate, 
and  prepared  various  platinotypes.*  Although  his 
empirical  experiments  came  near  to  the  necessary 
conditions,  he  entirely  failed  to  appreciate  the  part 
played  by  each  constituent. 

pi  Platinum  combines  with  chlorine 

a mum  in  two  proportions,  and  the  ordinary 

compounds.  . chloride  contains  twice  as  much 
chlorine  combined  with  a unit  weight  of  the  metal 
as  the  lower  chloride.  When,  therefore,  chlorine 
is  removed  from  it,  it  dpes  not  follow  that  the 
metal  will  be  deposited ; the  lower  chloride  may  be 
produced,  and  this  under  the  conditions  that 
usually  hold  is  soluble  in  water.  If  any  image  is 
produced  the  detail  in  the  high-lights,  where  the 
action  is  slight,  is  almost  certain  to  be  lost,  and  the 
result  is  naturally  a hard,  chalky  and  useless  print. 
The  necessity  for  using  the  lower  chloride,  from 

* The  word  “platinotype”  was  used  as  early  as  1844  to 
indicate  a print  made  by  means  of  platinum  compounds.  It  is 
a more  general  and  inclusive  term  than  “ platinum  print,”  as 
this  indicates  that  the  image  consists  of  metallic  platinum. 
Woodburytype,  Playertype,  stereotype,  collotype,  etc.,  may 
be  compared  with  gold  print,  pigment  print,  etc.,  to  make  the 
difference  between  the  two  terms  more  clear. 
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which  no  chlorine  can  be  taken  without  the  deposi- 
tion of  an  equivalent  amount  of  metal,  seems  to 
have  been  first  practically  realised  by  Mr.  Willis. 
But  this  platinous  chloride  is  a very  awkward  sub- 
stance to  prepare,  and  also  troublesome  to  use,  for 
it  is  hardly  soluble  in  water.  Mr.  Willis  therefore 
employed  its  compound  with  potassium  chloride, 
called  potassium  platinous  chloride,  or  potassium 
chloroplatinite.  This  compound  is  a very  soluble 
salt  of  a fine  red  colour,  and  as  it  is  easily 
crystallised  it  can  be  easily  purified.  Perhaps  it 
did  not  occur  to  the  early  investigators  to  use  this 
substance,  because  the  corresponding  salt  of  the 
ordinary  chloride,  although  crystallisable,  is  hardly 
soluble  in  water. 

Platinum  salts,  even  in  the  presence  of  sensitisers, 
are  not  usefully  sensitive  to  light,  and  this  is 
another  reason  why  the  early  experiments  were 
futile.  The  production  of  the  platinum  image  is 
therefore  always  a secondary  effect,  resulting  from 
the  product  of  the  action  of  light  on  some  other 
substance.  The  sensitive  substance  is  invariably 
ferric  oxalate,  not  that  this  is  the  only  available 
compound,  but  it  has  been  found  to  be  practically 
the  best.  The  sensitive  salt  and  the  platinum  salt 
are  the  only  things  really  necessary  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  platinum  paper.  As  ferric  oxalate  cannot 
be  crystallised  and  so  obtained  of  constant  com- 
position, it  is  usual  to  prepare  a solution  of  it  and 
determine  the  proportions  of  its  constituents  by 
chemical  analysis,  and  then  to  adjust  them  as 
experience  has  shown  desirable.  The  prepared 
solution  is  mixed  with  the  solution  of  the  platinum 
salt,  and  a measured  quantity  of  the  mixture  is 
spread  over  the  paper  with  a pad  and  dried  rather 
quickly  that  the  liquid  may  not  sink  too  much  into 
the  paper.  Platinum  paper,  as  at  present  prepared 
in  quantity,  is  coated  by  machinery. 

With  paper  prepared  as  just  stated  it  is  possible 
to  get  very  decent  prints.  But  a printing  paper  is 
not  very  likely  to  be  commercially  successful  unless 
it  will  give  good  results  with  such  negatives  as  are 
commonly  made.  Negatives  now  are  generally 
thinner  and  flatter  than  they  used  to  be,  and  in 
order  to  get  a brilliant  platinum  print  from  such 
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negatives,  a small  amount  of  the  higher  chloride  of 
platinum  is  added  to  the  coating  solution  (indirectly 
by  the  addition  of  an  oxidising  agent),  and  this  has 
the  effect,  as  already  explained,  of  diminishing  the 
deposit  of  platinum ; it  has  indeed  what  is  photo- 
graphically called,  a “ reducing  ” effect,  and  this  is 
especially  noticeable  in  the  high-lights  where  the 
deposit  is  slight.  The  print  therefore  shows  more 
contrast,  and  is  more  vigorous. 

p Of  course  in  the  manufacture  of 

I he  raper.  the  paper  there  are  many  practical 
details  that  have  to  be  attended  to  in  order  to 
secure  a successful  result.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant is  the  quality  of  the  paper  itself.  The  sensi- 
tive solution  penetrates  partly  into  it,  not  resting 
on  it  or  on  a substratum  as  in  gelatine,  albumen 
and  collodion  printing  papers,  and  any  impurity 
that  is  in  the  paper  will  therefore  affect  the  image. 
A speck  of  metal — copper,  brass,  zinc  or  iron,  for 
example — would  precipitate  metallic  platinum  and 
give  a black  spot.  The  fact  that  an  even  and  good 
image  is  obtained  is  practical  proof  of  the  good 
quality  of  the  paper  and  of  the  sizing  material  used. 
M . , The  prepared  paper,  as  every  user 

Moisture.  Gf  knows,  is  kept  scrupulously 

dry.  Yet  some  photographers  will  say  that  the 
dryness  is  not  so  necessary  as  it  is  made  out  to  be, 
and  that  old  paper  that  has  not  been  kept  dry  is 
sometimes  to  be  preferred.  The  fact  probably  is 
that  those  photographers  who  find  occasional 
advantage  in  stale  paper  do  not  want  a good  copy 
of  the  subject  they  have  photographed,  but  a toned- 
down  copy  with  detail  suppressed,  a print  to  suit 
their  ideas  rather  than  to  represent  the  original. 
All  sorts  of  accidents  and  faults  may  be  welcome 
under  such  circumstances. 

For  good,  straightforward  work  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  paper  must  be  kept  dry;  otherwise  it  seems 
that  the  iron  salt  gets  a little  decomposed,  and  the 
paper  gives  a foggy  print.  And  a foggy  print  is 
often  a muddy-coloured  one,  for  exactly  the  same 
pigment  and  in  the  same  condition  will  appear 
bright  or  muddy  according  to  the  manner  of  its 
distribution.  For  example,  the  same  carbon  tissue 
will  give  a brilliant  print  or  a muddy  print  accord- 
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ing  to  the  negative  used  ; and  although  the  pigment 
must  be  the  same  in  both  cases,  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  believe  it. 

a . . - * . , , When  paper  coated  as  described  is 

Action  of  Light,  exposed  to  light  the  ferric  oxalate 
is  decomposed,  giving  ferrous  oxalate,  so  far  as  the 
light  has  acted  upon  it.  The  change  of  colour  is 
slight,  though  often  a sufficient  guide  for  judging 
of  the  duration  of  the  exposure  that  is  desirable. 
The  platinum  salt  is  not  changed.  Platinum  print- 
ing is  therefore  a printing-out  process ; that  is,  the 
full  amount  of  chemical  change  is  produced  by  the 
light. 

The  subsequent  “ development,”  as  it  is  called,  is 
not  development  at  all  in  the  sense  in  which  a 
negative  is  developed.  In  development  proper  the 
substance  that  removes  chlorine  from  the  silver  salt 
is  used  in  excess,  and  has  to  be  so  adjusted  that  it 
will  take  the  chlorine  from  the  salt  that  has  been 
affected  by  light  but  not  from  the  chloride  that 
has  not  been  so  changed.  The  light  does  not  effect 
the  decomposition  any  more  than  opening  the  door 
will  fill  a church : it  only  makes  it  possible.  But 
the  “ development”  of  a platinum  print  is  entirely 
different.  The  substance  that  takes  away  the 
chlorine  from  the  platinum  is  the  ferrous  oxalate 
produced  by  exposure  to  light.  This,  in  the  “develop- 
ment” of  the  print,  produces  its  full  effect  and 
without  discrimination.  It  does  not  therefore  in 
this  case  perform  the  functions  of  a developer,  but 
is  simply,  in  chemical  language,  a reducer.  The 
liquid  that  is  called  the  “developer”  simply  enables 
or  obliges  this  ferrous  oxalate  to  act  on  the  platinum 
salt.  The  expressions  “developer”  and  “develop- 
ment” must  therefore  not  be  in  any  way  associated 
or  confused  with  the  same  words  when  applied  to 
the  development  of  an  exposed  gelatine  plate. 

t ,,  The  only  function  of  the  developer 

UeveiOpmen..  *n  pia^num  printing  is  to  cause  the 

ferrous  oxalate  produced  by  the  exposure  to  reduce 
the  platinum  salt,  taking  away  its  chlorine  and 
leaving  metallic  platinum.  Ferrous  oxalate,  which 
is  not  soluble  in  water,  easily  dissolves  in  a solution 
of  potassium  oxalate,  and  is  always  so  dissolved 
when  it  is  to  be  used  as  a developer  for  negatives. 
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It  was  natural  therefore  that  a solution  of  potas- 
sium oxalate  should  have  been  the  first  developer 
used  for  platinum  prints,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  substance  is  superior  to  it,  especially  when  the 
development  is  to  be  done  hot.  But  experience  has 
shown  that  it  is  far  from  being  the  only  effective 
substance.  Certain  alkaline  phosphates  work  well, 
and  it  is  very  usual  to  employ  a mixture  of  potas- 
sium oxalate  and  phosphate.  The  difference  in  the 
final  print,  due  to  the  use  of  different  substances 
for  effecting  the  development,  are  not  great,  and 
are  probably  due  to  a difference  in  the  rate  with 
which  they  act.  Water  alone  gives  a very  poor 
result,  dissolving  away  the  salts  from  the  paper 
before  the  ferrous  oxalate  has  had  time  to  produce 
its  effect,  and  doubtless  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a 
solvent  of  ferrous  oxalate  is  a further  reason  for 
its  ineffectiveness. 

n | . Development  may  be  done  either 

evelopment  hot,  or  cold.  Hot  development  tends 
not  or  uoia.  sof^ness  . that  is,  it  gets  the  full 

effect  of  the  exposure.  The  deposition  of  the 
platinum  takes  place  so  rapidly  that  none  of  the 
ferrous  oxalate  or  platinum  salt  has  time  to  get 
washed  away.  With  cold  development  a part  of 
the  exposure  effect  is  lost,  and  as  the  loss  is  more 
marked  in  the  thin  parts  of  the  image — that  is,  the 
high-lights — than  in  the  denser  parts,  cold  develop- 
ment tends  to  brilliancy,  hardness,  and  even  under- 
exposure effects.  The  difference  in  colour  of  the 
image  that  results  from  the  temperature  of  develop- 
ment is  referred  to  afterwards. 

As  it  is  only  the  iron  salt,  and  not  the  platinum 
salt,  that  is  affected  by  exposure  to  light,  it  is  quite 
possible  to  coat  the  paper  with  the  iron  salt  only, 
expose  this  to  light,  and  to  put  the  platinum  salt 
into  the  developer.  Mr.  Willis’s  first  cold-bath 
process  was  of  this  nature,  and  it  yielded  very 
brilliant  results ; but  the  greater  amount  of  platinum 
necessary  and  other  drawbacks  have  led  to  this 
process  being  superseded. 


Fixing. 

this  word. 


A platinum  print  requires  no 
4 4 fixing  ” in  the  proper  sense  of 
After  development  it  only  remains  to 
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get  rid  of  the  salts  that  may  remain  in  the  paper — 
m short,  to  wash  them  away.  But  as  iron  com- 
pounds are  present,  it  is  better  to  clear  the  print 
first  with  dilute  acid,  especially  if  the  water  to  be 
used  is  hard.  Practically  it  is  exceedingly  important 
to  get  the  print  clean  by  means  of  acid,  for  iron  is 
always  difficult  to  remove  from  paper,  and  a little 
acid  facilitates  its  removal  by  keeping  it  in  solution. 


ja  . , A printing -out  platinum  paper — 

Prmtmg-out.  that  is,  one  in  which  the  platinum 
is  deposited  during  the  exposure  to  light — may  be 
prepared  by  using  a compound  of  ferric  oxalate 
with  an  alkaline  oxalate  in  the  preparation  of  the 
paper,  instead  of  the  usual  compound  of  ferric 
oxalate  with  oxalic  acid.  Then  the  ferrous  oxalate 
produced  is  in  the  immediate  presence  of  its  solvent, 
the  alkaline  oxalate,  and  it  acts  on  the  platinum 
salt  as  soon  as  it  is  produced,  jjrovided  the  paper  is 
damp  enough.  But  good  prints  can  be  so  obtained 
only  by  accident,  for  there  is  no  method  of  ascer- 
taining whether  the  print  is  in  the  proper  condition 
of  dampness.  It  must  not  be  damp  to  the  touch. 
If  the  paper  is  too  dry,  the  print  will  become  darker 
directly  the  washing  is  begun,  because  the  wetting 
of  it  will  enable  the  ferrous  oxalate  to  act  fully. 


rp,  « . It  is  possible  to  vary  the  colour  of 

l e Se^ia  the  image  in  a platinum  print 

image.  within  certain  limits.  As  ordin- 

arily produced,  esxoecially  by  cold  development, 
the  image  is  black  or  grey.  Hot  development 
often  gives  a warmer  black.  If  a minute  quantity 
of  mercuric  chloride  or  cupric  chloride  is  added  to 
the  solution  wdth  which  the  paper  is  coated,  the 
colour  produced  by  hot  development  will  be  warmer 
still.  This  is  the  principle  of  the  preparation  of 
sepia  platinum  prints.  Now  ferrous  oxalate  (pro- 
duced by  exposure)  is  a very  powerful  reducer,  and 
it  has  been  suggested  that  it  may  give  a reduction 
product  from  the  mercury  or  copper  salt,  and  that 
so  the  image  in  these  cases  does  not  consist  of  pure 
platinum.  But  this  idea  is  founded  on  supposition, 
and  can,  I think,  be  easily  disproved. 

In  order  to  get  a warm  colour  the  particles  must 
be  in  a liner  state  of  division  than  in  the  black  or 
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grey  state.  It  is  only  necessary  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  the  developer  to  make  a perceptible 
difference  in  this  direction.  The  hot  solution  works 
more  quickly,  and  perhaps  all  the  particles  have 
not  time  to  coalesce  into  the  black  form.  When 
the  mercury  or  copper  salt  is  added,  doubtless  the 
deposit  is  finer  still.  That  neither  of  these  base 
metals  remains  in  the  image  is  shewn  by  the  follow- 
ing facts.  A very  minute  amount  will  produce  the 
effect ; no  reduction  product  of  their  salts  can  exist 
in  the  presence  of  the  platinum  salt,  they  at  once 
take  chlorine  from  the  platinum  salt  and  give  the 
equivalent  of  metallic  platinum ; the  resulting 
compound  of  mercury  or  copper  is  easily  soluble  in 
water  or  weak  acid  ; the  sepia  image  is  not  affected 
by  chemical  reagents  as  it  would  be  if  it  contained 
either  mercury  or  copper  or  their  compounds  ; and 
either  mercury  or  copper  chloride  will  give  the 
same  colour  in  the  image  though  their  compounds 
and  the  metals  themselves  are  of  different  colours. 

By  adding  mercuric  chloride  to  a hot  developer 
a similar  warming  of  the  colour  of  the  image 
results,  but  obviously  more  must  be  added,  as  only 
a small  part  of  the  developer  comes  into  contact 
with  the  print  during  development.  The  mercury 
salt  may  be  added  in  reasonable  quantity  to  a 
developer  used  cold  without  producing  much  effect, 
presumably  because  of  the  slow  action  of  the 
developer.  If  a large  quantity  is  added  the  results 
become  irregular,  and  probably  the  image  is  not 
pure,  for  it  is  liable  to  change.  When  a large 
quantity  of  the  mercury  salt  is  used,  it  is  very 
likely  that  there  is  not  sufficient  platinum  salt  in 
the  paper  for  their  reduction  products  to  com- 
pletely react  with,  and  this  probably  is  the  reason 
of  the  observed  results.  If  mercury  citrate  is 
added  in  considerable  quantity  to  the  solution  with 
which  the  paper  is  coated,  a satisfactory  sepia 
image  is  stated  to  be  produced  even  by  cold  develop- 
ment, but  whether  the  image  so  produced  consists 
of  pure  platinum  is  open  to  question, 
p The  platinum  print  when  finished 

resence  consists  theoretically  of  a pure 

platinum  image  supported  on  clean 
paper.  But  when  a solution  of  an  iron  salt  is  put 
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upon  paper  it  is  practically  impossible  to  wash  it 
thoroughly  away.  As  a matter  of  fact  platinum 
prints  contain  a little  iron  salt  or  compound 
associated  with  the  platinum,  and  the  amount  of  it 
will  vary  according  to  the  care  with  which  the 
print  has  been  prepared.  If  properly  cleared  and 
washed,  the  amount  will  be  exceedingly  minute ; if 
carelessly  finished  it  will  still  be  small  but  more 
appreciable.  The  quantity  of  iron  left  in  the  print 
by  the  most  careless  operator  would,  I believe,  be 
quite  without  effect  on  the  permanency  of  the 
print.  But  such  a carelessly  made  print,  if  sub- 
jected to  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  in  general  to 
such  circumstances  that  cause  silver  prints  to  fade, 
will  turn  to  an  unpleasant  yellowish  tint  reminding 
one  very  much  of  a faded  silver  print. 


Discoloured 

Prints. 


The  important  point  to  notice  is 
that  this  is  an  effect  of  the  iron, 
and  the  platinum  is  not  affected. 
By  treating  such  a changed  print  with  a bath  of 
weak  hydrochloric  acid  containing  a little  free 
chlorine,  it  is  thoroughly  restored  to  its  original 
colour.  It  will  be  observed  that  both  the  acid  and 
the  chlorine  are  of  an  attacking  or  solvent  charac- 
ter ; they  can  only  remove  matter  from  the  image, 
they  cannot  add  to  it.  The  restoration  is,  there- 
fore, of  exactly  the  opposite  character  to  any 
process  that  may  be  suitable  for  the  restoration  of 
a faded  silver  print.  The  change  in  the  platinum 
print  is  due  to  extraneous  matter,  and  the  restora- 
tion consists  in  the  removal  of  it  by  vigorous 
reagents.  In  a faded  silver  print  the  silver  or  the 
silver  compound,  that  is,  the  image  itself,  is  affected, 


and  if  the  chan^ 
would  be  little  il 


;ed  material  were 
any  image  left. 


removed  there 


It  is  easy  to  formulate  the  direc- 
Precamions.  tions  in  which  care  should  be 

exercised  to  prevent  such  a change  in  a platinum 
print.  The  clearing  with  the  acid  should  be 
thoroughly  done  and  the  subsequent  washing  not 
unduly  curtailed,  but  no  amount  of  washing  with 
water  will  take  the  place  of  a thorough  clearing 
with  acid.  Then  the  print  should  be  mounted  on  a 
decent  board,  not  a board  made  of  any  rubbish  as 
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some  are,  but  one  that  might  be  fairly  used  for  a 
silver  print.  A platinum  print  so  prepared  is,  I 
believe,  the  most  permanent  of  all  photographs, 
not  excluding  enamels. 

T . Some  people  are  not  satisfied  with 

1 onmg.  a sjmpie  platinum  print,  but  desire 

to  change  its  colour.  There  is  only  one  way  of 
doing  this,  and  that  is  by  adding  something  to  it. 
Such  a production  is,  therefore,  no  longer  a 
platinum  print,  although  it  might  be  perhaps  called 
a platinotype  print.  The  image  of  a platinum  print 
may  be  added  to  in  two  ways,  that  is,  either  the 
platinum  itself  or  the  minute  residue  of  iron  may 
be  utilized  to  bring  about  the  addition.  The 
platinum  acts  in  a physical  or  mechanical  way,  for 
there  is  no  method  known  by  which  the  platinum 
in  a print  can  be  caused  to  enter  into  chemical 
combination  with  anything,  except  indeed  by  such 
vigorous  means  as  would  destroy  the  paper.  But 
the  iron  compound  acts  chemically. 

If  any  solution  can  be  prepared  that  is  on  the 
verge  of  giving  a solid  deposit,  and  if  such  a 
solution  is  put  upon  a platinum  print,  the  disturbing 
influence  of  the  metallic  platinum  will  often  bring 
about  the  deposition,  and  the  solid  deposited  in  any 
part  will  be  fairly  proportional  to  the  quantity  of 
platinum  in  that  part.  The  deposition  of  gold  by 
Dolland’s  process  is  a case  of  this  kind.  Gold  can 
be  deposited  of  either  a blue  or  red  colour  according 
to  the  size  of  the  particles.  In  Dolland’s  process 
the  intensified  image  is  of  a colder  colour,  a more 
blue  black,  than  the  original,  hence  it  appears  that 
the  gold  is  in  the  condition  in  which  it  reflects  blue 
light.  Silver  can  be  similarly  deposited  from  suit- 
able solutions.  The  reddish  brown  uranium  ferro- 
cyanide  may  be  deposited  from  a mixture  of  a 
uranium  salt  and  potassium  ferricyanide.  In  this 
case  it  is  not  very  clear  as  to  what  effects  the 
reduction  of  the  ferricyanide.  The  light  and  the 
paper  may  be  the  active  agents,  for  the  ferricyanide 
when  exposed  to  light  in  the  presence  of  many 
kinds  of  organic  matter  is  readily  reduced  to  ferro- 
cyanide. 

In  the  catechu  process  of  toning  introduced  by 
Mr.  Packham,  it  is  the  residual  iron  compound  that 
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combines  with  the  toning  material  to  produce  the 
added  colour.  Tannic  acid,  gallic  acid,  and  such 
substances  give  similar  results.  Any  modification 
of  development  or  subsequent  treatment  that  tends 
to  fix  rather  more  than  the  usual  small  quantity  of 
iron  compound  in  the  print,  will  tend  to  facilitate 
the  toning  by  such  methods. 

All  prints  of  a compound  nature  such  as  those  just 
referred  to,  cannot  be  properly  called  platinum  prints. 
As  a chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link,  their 
stability  is  no  greater  than  that  of  their  most 
changeable  constituent.  A uranium-toned  print 
will  not  stand  much  washing  with  common  water, 
as  this  will  dissolve  away  the  uranium  compound. 
It  may  be  suggested  that  a silver  print  is  often 
toned  with  gold  and  is  yet  called  a silver  print. 
But  in  this  case,  the  added  material  is  less  liable  to 
change  than  the  substance  of  the  original  image, 
the  print  therefore  may  be  better  than  its  name 
would  indicate.  But  whatever  is  added  to  platinum, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  gold,  is  much  less 
stable  than  the  platinum  itself.  In  describing  such 
prints,  the  only  unequivocal  way  is  to  state  just 
what  they  are. 


Platinotypes  as  Window  Transparencies. — For  this 
purpose  a thin  paper  should  be  chosen  and  a fully 
printed  image  obtained.  The  finished  print  is  then 
rendered  translucent  by  coating  back  and  front 
with  good  paper  varnish  or  Canada  balsam  dis- 
solved in  benzole  in  the  proportion  of  1 part  balsam 
to  2 parts  solvent.  The  print  is  allowed  to  dry  and 
then  fastened  between  two  thin  sheets  of  glass  by 
means  of  gummed  tape  such  as  is  employed  in  the 
making  of  passe-partouts. 

Platinotypes  for  Decorative  Purposes,  e.g .,  wood 
panels.  The  wood  is  coated  with  size,  allowed  to 
dry,  and  again  coated.  The  print  is  then  fixed  to 
the  wood  by  means  of  a thin  hot  coat  of  pure  glue, 
allowed  to  dry  and  then  coated  with  artists’  paper 
varnish. 
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Fig.  26. 


DEVELOPED  PRINT  FROM  STRIP  NEGATIVE 


F C.  L. 


Fig  27. 


THE  TIMBER  TEAM. 
DEVELOPED  PLATINUM  PRINT. 


UNDEVELOPED  PRINT  FROM  STRIP  NEGATIVE. 


Fig  28  F.  C.  L. 


Fig-  29.  F.  C.  L. 

THE  TIMBER  TEAM. 


UNDEVELOPED  PLATINUM  PRINT 


UNDEVELOPED  PRINT  FROM  STRIP  NEGATIVE. 

Fig  28.  F.  C.  L. 


Fig.  29,  F.  C.  L. 


THE  TIMBER  TEAM. 


UNDEVELOPED  PLATINUM  PRINT. 


Miscellaneous  Hints. 

By  THE  EDITOR. 

Reduction. — At  present  there  is  no  known  method 
of  reducing,  i.e .,  dissolving  and  removing  the  plat- 
inum image  of  a print  without  at  the  same  time 
acting  in  a harmful  if  not  destructive  manner  upon 
the  paper. 

Intensification. — Platinum  prints  may  be  intensi- 
fied, i.e.,  added  to  by  various  processes.  Gold,  silver, 
uranium,  etc.,  may  be  caused  to  adhere  more  or  less 
firmly  to  the  platinum  image.  This  addition  is 
usually  accompanied  by  a change  of  colour ; hence 
the  so-called  “ toning  ” of  platinum  prints.  In 
general  it  is  a condition  of  success  that  the  print  to 
be  treated  must  have  been  thoroughly  freed  from 
iron  salts.  Some  workers  think  that  a freshly  made 
and  washed  print  tones  or  intensifies  more  readily 
than  one  which  has  been  dried  after  wTashing  and 
before  after-treatment.  By  intensification  and  sub- 
sequent toning,  one  may  obtain  a vigorous  contrast 
print  from  a somewhat  weak  negative. 

Silver  Intensification. — Distilled  water,  13  ozs.  ; 
pyrogallic  acid,  10  grs.  ; glacial  acetic  acid,  50-80 
drops.  Flood  the  print  with  this  for  a minute  or 
two,  then  return  to  graduate  and  add  10  or  12  drops 
of  a 10  per  cent,  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  If  this 
does  not  give  the  required  result  a second  edition 
of  10  to  12  drops  of  silver  nitrate  solution  may  be 
made.  By  this  means  silver  is  deposited  on  the 
platinum.  This  supplementary  silver  image  may 
subsequently  be  toned  with  gold  or  platinum  in  the 
way  a P.O.P.  or  other  silver  print  is  toned. 

The  drawback  to  this  process  is  the  tendency  to 
obtain  a somewhat  coarse-grained  effect.  Care  is 
required  to  avoid  staining  the  paper. 

(1)  Water,  1 oz. ; ferrous  sulphate,  5 grs.  ; acetic 
acid,  40  drops.  Immerse  the  print  for  a minute 
or  so,  then  return  to  the  graduate  and  add 
2 or  3 drops  of  a 10  per  cent,  solution  of  silver 
nitrate. 
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(2)  A — Water,  1 oz. , pyro,  2grs. ; citric  acid,  20  grs.; 
B — Water,  1 oz.  ; citric  acid,  20  grs. ; hydro- 
kinone,  2 grs.  C — Water,  1 oz. ; silver  nitrate, 
5 grs.  Take  25  parts  A,  25  parts  B,  and  1 part  C. 

Platinum  Intensification  (Hiibl’s  Process). 

(1)  Prepare  10  per  cent,  solutions  of  sodium  formate 
and  platinum  bichloride.  Take  5 drms.  sodium 
solution,  dilute  with  12  to  20  ozs.  water ; add  1 
drm.  platinum  solution.  Intensification  is  some- 
what slow.  Note  that  the  platinum  is  added 
just  before  the  solution  is  applied  to  the  print, 
which  should  have  previously  been  cleared  and 
well  washed.  Intensification  by  this  process 
may  occupy  10  to  30  minutes  according  to  the 
degree  of  dilution,  temperature,  etc. 

(2)  Water,  8 oz. ; soda  formate,  6 grs. ; platinum 
percliloride,  1 gr. 

(3)  Water,  1 oz.  ; phosphoric  acid,  15  minims  ; potass. 

chloroplatinite,  1 gr.  Gives  warm  black  tones. 

Platinum  Intensification  (Vogel’s  Process).— Of  a 
normal  ferrous  oxalate  developer  take  \ oz. ; dilute 
with  5 ozs.  distilled  water.  Add  12  to  20  drops  of  a 
10  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  chloroplatinite. 
This  is  used  after  the  print  has  been  cleared  and 
well  washed. 

Platinum  Intensification  (Miethe’s  Process).— Pre- 
pare a cold  saturated  solution  of  potass,  oxalate 
(i.e.,  approx.  33  per  cent.) ; also  a 30  per  cent,  solution 
of  ferrous  sulphate  in  cold  water  and  a 10  per  cent, 
solution  of  potass,  bromide.  Take  5 ozs.  of  oxalate 
solution  ; to  this  add  1 oz.  of  iron  solution  (and  not 
vice-versa)  and  add  25  minims  bromide  solution. 
Apply  this  to  the  print  immediately  after  develop- 
ment and  before  clearing.  Then  clear  and  wash 
in  the  usual  way. 

Gold  Intensification  (Dolland’s  Process).— Lay  the 
well-washed  print  on  a sheet  of  stout  glass.  Surface 
dry  by  laying  a sheet  of  clean  blotting  paper  over 
it  for  a few  seconds.  Now  apply  an  even  thin  layer 
of  glycerine.  Then  rapidly  brush  over  the  print  a 
1 per  cent,  solution  of  gold  chloride.  This  process 
is  useful  for  improving  dull  or  rusty  prints,  but  is 
apt  to  stain  the  paper  a violet  or  pink  tinge.  After 
intensification  the  print  is  well  washed  and  then 
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immersed  in  a metol-soda  or  metol-potash  developer 
( Vide  pp.  36-37,  Practical  Photographer , No.  6.). 
Finally  it  is  well  washed  once  more. 

(1)  Water,  5 oz.;  lead  nitrate,  35  grs.;  amm.  sulpho- 
cyanide, 100  grs. ; gold  chloride,  1 gr.  Gives  a 
bluish-black  tone. 

Uranium  Toning  and  Intensification. — (1)  Water, 
10  oz.  ; uranium  nitrate,  5 gr. ; glacial  acetic  acid, 
10  min.  ; potass,  ferricyanide,  5 gr.  ; ammon. 
sulphocyanide,  25  gr.  After  toning  wash  in  acidu- 
lated water,  e.g.,  water,  20  oz. ; acetic  acid,  20  min. 
This  bath  yields  a range  of  colours  from  warm 
black  and  chocolate  to  a sienna  red  colour.  (2) 
Water,  6 oz. ; uranium  nitrate  or  acetate,  6 gr. ; 
potass,  ferricyanide,  6 gr. ; glacial  acetic  acid,  3 drm. ; 
soda  sulphite,  6 gr.  (3)  Water,  1 oz. ; potass, 
ferricyanide,  2 gr. ; ammon.  citrate  of  iron,  1 gr. ; 
uranium  nitrate,  1 gr. ; acetic  acid,  50  min.  Red- 
black  tones. 

Iron  Toning. — Water,  10  oz. ; ammonia  iron  alum, 

4 gr. ; hydrochloric  acid,  4 min. ; potass,  ferricyanide, 
2 gr. ; ammonium  sulphocyanide,  20  gr.  This  yields 
blue-blacks  and  blues  with  a somewhat  greenish 
tendency.  (2)  Water,  4 oz. ; ammonia  citrate  of 
iron,  10  gr. ; potass,  ferricyanide,  10  gr. ; nitric  acid, 

5 drops. 

Green  Tones  after  Uranium. — The  uranium-toned 
print  is  always  to  be  washed  in  water  that  is 
slightly  acid  or  the  “ tone  ” will  be  dissolved  away. 
It  may  be  turned  to  an  olive  green  colour  by  a 
weak  solution  of  chloride  of  iron — a few  grains  per 
oz.  The  print  changes  t6  grey  and  then  to  olive 
green.  It  is  again  washed  in  dilute  acid  water. 

Green  or  Blue  Prints. — Saturated  solution  of 
potass,  oxalate,  8 parts  ; ten  per  cent,  solution  of 
potass,  ferricyanide,  3 parts ; glycerine,  15  parts  ; 
water,  30  parts.  Apply  with  a brush  after  the 
usual  glycerine  method  described  on  page  00.  At 
first  the  prints  have  a green  colour,  but  this  changes 
to  blue  in  the  acid  bath.  Prolonged  immersion  in 
the  acid  bath  should  be  avoided.  (See  also  uranium 
toning). 
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Border  Printing — A Further  Modification. — In 

Fig.  3 we  show  the  effect  of  a modification  of  the 
various  forms  of  border  printing  described  at  length 
in  No.  1 of  the  present  series  of  The  Practical 
Photographer , pp.  30-33.  We  may  therefore  assume 
the  reader  to  he  familiar  with  these  pages.  Our  first 
step  is  to  cut  out  a mark  with  centre  opening  show- 
ing the  picture  part.  This  is  put  on  the  glass  side 
of  our  negative.  The  part  of  the  mark  removed 
from  the  centre  is  attached  to  a sheet  of  clear  glass 
placed  in  register  so  as  to  protect  the  picture  while 
the  border  is  printing.  Here  comes  the  modification. 
Over  this  centre  mark  on  the  clear  glass  is  fixed 
a second  piece  of  semi-opaque  paper,  projecting, 
say,  J or  J-inch  top  and  sides  and  f or  \ at  bottom. 
After  the  picture  has  been  printed  with  surround- 
ing parts  protected  it  is  transferred  to  the  second 
frame.  But  instead  of  adjusting  it  in  exact  register 
an  overlap  of  say  TV  inch  is  allowed  at  the  top  and 
one  side.  On  printing  the  border  we  get  three 
things  at  one  operation.  First,  the  overlap  of  at 
top,  and  one  side  is  kept  nearly  quite  white.  Next, 
a light  tint  inner  border  is  printed  through  the 
semi-transparent  white  paper.  Thirdly,  a black 
outer  tint  is  printed  through  the  clear  glass.  The 
nearly  white  TV  band  at  top  and  one  sicle  give  the 
suggestion  of  an  embossed  mount  as  in  Fig  3.  The 
relative  strength  of  the  inner  grey  and  outer  black 
borders  can  be  modified  by  using  papers  of  various 
degrees  of  translucency.  That  used  for  the  accom- 
panying example  was  a bit  of  “white  demy”  as 
used  by  chemists  to  put  round  medicine  bottles. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  select  a piece  even  in  grain 
and  free  from  spots. 

Clearing. — Sepia  prints  if  left  for  a considerable 
time  in  the  clearing  bath  are  likely  to  part  with 
some  of  their  pristine  warmth  of  colour  and  dry  a 
dull  warm  black.  Sepia  prints  should  be  cleared  in 
rather  weaker  strength  of  acid,  viz.,  water  100 
parts,  hydrochloric  acid  1 part.  For  ordinary  black 
and  white  prints  the  normal  proportion  is  acid  1 
part,  water  60  parts.  Citric  acid  1 part,  water  20 
parts,  may  be  used  in  place  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
This  has  less  tendency  to  destroy  or  rot  the  paper. 
But  it  involves  considerably  more  cost. 
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Judging  Printing. — Correct  exposure  is  of  supreme 
importance  for  first-class  work.  After  a little 
practice,  with  careful  observation,  the  great 
difficulty  experienced  by  every  beginner  very  soon 
vanishes.  To  aid  the  beginner  we  have  made  some 
examples  which  will  greatly  smooth  his  first  steps. 
A “ strip  negative  ” was  made  by  giving  successive 
exposures  to  different  parts.  We  thus  have  a 
series  of  steps  of  density  ranging  from  practically 
clear  glass  up  to  a density  which  would  just  show 
a visible  tint  by  the  time  the  clear  glass  was 
printed  full  dark  with  P.O.P.  It  therefore 
represents  the  density  range  of  a good  P.O.P. 
negative.  Putting  a piece  of  platinotye  paper  in 
contact,  it  was  printed  until  we  could  just  see  the 
junction  line  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  steps. 
This  presented  the  appearance  of  Fig.  28a.  A pencil 
mark  was  made  at  this  junction. 

Half  the  negative  was  now  covered  with  a piece 
of  card  and  printing  continued  until  we  could  just 
see  the  junction  line  between  steps  6 and  7,  vide 
Fig.  28b. 

The  print  was  then  developed,  and  gave  us  the 
result  shown  in  Figs.  28a  and  28b.  Comparing  the 
developed  and  undeveloped  print,  we  see  that 
development  has  in  each  case  brought  out  just  two 
more  strips  than  we  could  see  in  the  printing 
frame.  Here  then  is  the  key  of  the  whole 
situation.  In  printing  a negative  we  must  select 
some  one  part,  which,  when  just  visible,  will  on 
development  give  two  more  steps  of  tone.  To  aid 
in  this  judgment  it  is  useful  to  find  some  such  3rd 
density  step,  which  comes  close  up  to  the  protecting 
rebate  of  the  printing  frame,  because  we  can  thus 
easily  see  the  slightest  change  of  tint  of  printing 
when  it  is  next  to  a strip  of  unaltered  paper.  In 
Fig.  27  we  have  an  ordinary  “landscape  with 
figures”  subject.  In  Fig.  29  we  have  the  appear- 
ance of  the  print  as  it  leaves  the  printing  frame, 
with  its  clear  margin  of  protected  (unaltered) 
paper  all  round  it. 

Cloud  Printing. — The  general  method  of  cloud 
printing  has  been  already  described  in  No.  1 and 
No.  3 of  the  present  series.  What  has  there  been 
said  can  very  readily  be  adapted  to  platinum 
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printing,  which  in  this  respect  is  easier  than 
bromide  printing,  because  we  can  see  our  landscape 
portion  more  or  less  clearly.  But  the  difficulty  is 
knowing  how  far  to  carry  the  cloud  printing. 
With  bromide  printing  it  is  a matter  of  so  many 
seconds  at  such  a distance  from  an  artificial  light. 
With  platinum  printing  we  usually  employ 
daylight,  which  may  vary  in  quality.  Moreover  the 
exposure  may  be  minutes  rather  than  seconds. 

In  Figs.  20,  22,  and  23,  we  have  the  result  of 
printing  a piece  of  platinum  paper  side  by  side 
with  a piece  of  P.O.P.  When  the  platinum  paper 
is  correctly  exposed.  Fig.  20,  the  P.O.P.  shows  us  a 
picture,  Fig.  23,  which  is  just  a shade  lighter  than 
we  desire  our  finished  platinum  to  resemble  Fig.  22. 

If  now  we  employ  an  actinometer  the  matter  is 
quite  simple.  We  proceed  thus.  Put  a piece  of 
P.O.P.  under  the  cloud  negative  and  at  the  same 
time  a bit  of  P.O.P.  in  our  actinometer.  Put  out 
both  to  print  side  by  side.  Examine  the  cloud 
print  from  time  to  time  until  the  picture  is  just  a 
trifle  too  light  for  finished  results.  Then  withdraw 
the  actinometer  and  note  the  highest  number 
visible.  Suppose  this  to  be  5.  Now  in  one  corner 
of  our  cloud  negative  write  with  pencil  P.  5.  Then 
to  print  this  cloud  negative  in  platinum  at  any 
time  we  have  only  to  expose  it  along  with  P.O.P. 
in  our  actinometer  until  we  can  again  just  read  the 
fig.  5.  By  this  time  our  platinum  cloud  will  be 
correctly  exposed  and  ready  for  developing. 

Thus  we  see  that  although  an  actinometer  is  not 
absolutely  essential,  yet  it  is  a great  help  in 
platinum,  carbon,  gum  bichromate,  and  other  like 
processes  wherein  the  image  is  but  partially  visible. 

Some  workers  instead  of  using  an  actinometer 
place  a narrow  strip  of  P.O.P.  along  the  edge  of  the 
negative  and  judge  printing  by  watching  this  strip. 
This  plan  serves  only  when  a part  of  the  negative 
is  being  used  for  the  platinum  print. 

Printing  in  direct  sunlight  gives  less  contrast,  i.e. 
flatter  prints  than  printing  in  diffused  light. 

Yellow  negatives  may  be  made  to  yield  brilliant 
prints  by  covering  the  printing  frame  with  blue- 
green  glass  or  blue  sheet-gelatine. 

Thin  blue -grey  or  blue -black  negatives  will 
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similarly  give  more  plucky  results  if  they  are 
printed  under  pale  yellow  glass. 

Over-exposed  prints  should  be  developed  on  a 
normal  developer  diluted  with  3 to  6 times  its 
volume  of  water. 

Printing  may  he  done  by  means  of  electric  arc 
light  or  magnesium  burnt  in  oxygen.  But  as  these 
means  are  not  usually  employed  by  the  amateur 
they  are  not  discussed  in  detail. 

Enlarging  onto  platinum  has  also  been  done  by 
electric  light  by  a solar  enlarging  camera,  but  here 
again  these  methods  do  not  usually  fall  in  with 
amateur  procedure. 

Control  Modifications. — Hot  bath  paper,  after 
exposure,  may  be  allowed  to  become  slightly  damp 
by  absorbin  g moisture  from  the  air.  This  tends  to 
lengthen  the  scale  of  tones,  and  at  the  same  time 
changes  the  ordinary  black  image  to  a slightly 
warm  black  colour.  These  effects  are  assisted  by 
the  use  of  a rather  cool  developer,  say  90-100° F„ 
and  by  the  addition  of  an  equal  quantity  of  water 
to  the  normal  oxalate  solution,  and  the  addition  of 
enough  oxalic  acid  to  show  a marked  acid  reaction. 
The  print  should  be  fully  but  not  excessively  exposed. 
To  counteract  a tendency  to  general  fog,  a small 
quantity  of  potassium  chloride  may  be  added,  thus : 


Saturated  solution  potass,  oxalate 3 parts 

Water  3 ,, 

Saturated  solution  oxalic  acid  1 ,, 

,,  ,,  potass,  chloride  ...  ,, 

This  procedure  is  useful  for  dense  strong  contrast 
negatives. 


For  normal  conditions — ?’.e.,  developing  the  paper 
while  dry  and  at  once  after  printing,  the  contrasts 
may  be  reduced — i.e.,  a flat  print  obtained  by  the 
use  of  a normal  oxalate  developer  strongly  acidified 
with  oxalic  acid. 

Sepia  paper  will  usually  be  found  to  vary  some- 
what in  colour  with  the  nature  and  temperature  of 
the  developer.  Thus  raising  the  temperature  or 
increasing  the  proportion  of  oxalic  acid  tends  to 
yield  warmer  colours. 

The  presence  of  damp  in  the  paper  also  affects 
the  contrast  range.  Thus  a damp  paper  gives 
reduced  contrasts  and  is  suitable  for  dense  nega- 
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tives,  while  a dry  paper  gives  brighter  results  from 
thin  and  weak  negatives. 

Sepia  paper  does  not  seem  to  keep  in  good  con- 
dition quite  so  long  as  the  ordinary  (black  and 
white)  paper. 

Control  of  Contrast. — If  a negative  yields  too 
strong  contrasts,  as  often  is  the  case  with  archi- 
tectural interiors,  this  contrast  may  be  reduced  by 
a preliminary  and  brief  treatment  of  the  print  in  a 
dilute  alkaline  bath. 

A ten  grain  per  ounce  solution  of  ordinary 
washing  soda  is  prepared  in  one  dish,  while  the 
normal  developer  is  at  hand  in  a second  dish.  The 
fully  printed  proof  is  taken  from  the  printing 
frame  and  floated  for  5,  10  or  20  seconds  on  the 
soda  bath,  and  then  transferred  to  the  normal 
developer.  The  length  of  time  on  the  soda  bath 
depends  upon  the  degree  of  contrast  required.  If 
longer  on  the  alkaline  solution  (within  reasonable 
limits)  the  greater  the  degree  of  contrast  reduction. 
This  alkaline  treatment,  of  course,  has  the  effect  of 
slightly  warming  the  tone  or  colour  of  image.  It 
is  also  claimed  that  it  prevents  bronzing  of  the 
shadows,  due  to  solarisation. 

Local  Development  by  the  glycerine  method.— 
Workers  of  small  size  prints  will  find  penny  egg 
cups  convenient.  For  larger  sizes,  small  jam  pots 
may  be  used. 

Any  brushes  used  should  not  be  bound  in  metal. 
“Dabbers”  in  quill  are  convenient.  Useful  brushes 
for  this  purpose  can  be  easily  made  by  tying  a tuft 
of  cotton  wool  to  the  end  of  a short  glass  rod, 
using  a few  turns  of  white  cotton  for  this  purpose. 
Four  cups  are  convenient.  The  first  contains 
normal  developer ; the  second,  equal  parts  of 
developer  and  glycerine  ; the  third,  glycerine  10 
parts,  developer  1 part ; the  last,  pure  glycerine. 

Development  should  be  carried  on  in  plenty  of 
light  of  a safe  kind.  This  may  be  gas  or  lamp 
light.  If  daylight  be  used,  the  entire  window 
should  be  covered  by  an  orange  paper  screen  in  a 
light  wooden  frame  fitting  the  window  frame,  and 
held  by  turn-buttons  at  each  side.  A sheet  of 
stout  glass  is  required,  of  size  an  inch  or  so  larger 
than  the  print  (thus  for  a 5 x 4 print  the  glass  may 
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conveniently  be  7 X 6).  This  glass  is  ligh  tly  smeared 
over  with  glycerine.  The  print  laid  (back  down) 
adheres  to  the  glycerine.  Then  with  a brush  or 
wool  tuft  the  face  of  the  print  is  thinly  and  evenly 
coated  with  glycerine  and  allowed  to  penetrate  the 
paper  for  a few  minutes.  Then  the  unabsorbed 
glycerine  is  removed  by  laying  a sheet  of  blotting 
paper  over  the  print  and  lightly  pressing  into 
contact.  Next  those  parts  of  the  print  that  are  to 
be  developed  are  coated  with  the  third  mixture  (10 
to  1).  Presently  this  brings  out  a faint  image.  We 
now  apply  to  the  parts  next  darker  the  second 
mixture,  i.e.,  equal  parts  glycerine  and  developer. 
If  this  does  not  bring  the  darker  parts  sufficiently 
strong,  then  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  pure 
developer,  applied  to  those  parts  which  require 
most  development. 

Before  applying  any  one  mixture  after  another 
over  the  same  part  of  the  print,  it  is  well  to  remove 
the  first  mixture  with  blotting  paper.  But  where 
soft  edges  are  required — e.g .,  clouds,  etc. — the  two 
may  be  blended  on  the  print. 

Brush  development  calls  for  very  light  handling, 
lest  the  surface  of  the  print  be  damaged  by 
abrasion. 

The  more  glycerine  in  the  mixture  the  slower 
the  developer  acts.  Therefore,  some  judgment  as 
to  rate  of  action  must  be  exercised.  One  should 
bear  in  mind  the  simile  of  a race  in  which  the 
slower  runners  are  started  at  such  intervals  that 
all  may  arrive  at  the  goal  post  together. 

After  development  the  print  is  fixed  or  cleared 
in  the  usual  way,  but  as.the  pores  of  the  paper  are 
saturated  with  glycerine,  a little  extra  time  must 
be  allowed  for  the  clearing  baths  to  do  their  work. 
About  ten  minutes  in  each  of  the  three  clearing 
baths  will  be  a suitable  time  with  the  usual  pre- 
cautions as  to  allowing  plenty  of  clearing  bath  and 
guarding  against  any  two  prints  being  in  contact. 

In  Fig.  10  we  have  an  example  of  brush  develop- 
ment. On  our  left  we  have  the  effect  of  a softened 
edge  obtained  by  constant  attention  with  a mixture 
containing  plenty  of  glycerine.  On  our  right  is  a 
sharp  edge  obtained  by  fairly  strong  developer  to 
a print  whereof  the  surface  had  been  partly  dried 
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by  blotting  paper  after  the  application  of  glycerine. 
Each  method  has  its  use  at  times. 

Local  Development  by  the  glycerine  and  brush 
method  may  be  used  with  those  developers  that 
give  a control  of  tone  or  colour.  Thus  the  face  of 
a portrait  may  be  developed  a warm  tone  by  means 
of  a mercurial  developer,  while  the  drapery  of  the 
figure  or  background  may  be  developed  with 
potass,  oxalate  only,  and  so  obtain  a cold  black 
colour. 

Surface  Treatment. — This  may  be  local  or  general ; 
i.e.,  a part,  or  the  whole  print.  To  deal  with 
general  treatment  first. 

(a) .  Cold  water,  1 oz.,  Gelatine,  20  grains.  Soak 
for  an  hour  or  so,  then  gently  warm  the  containing 
vessel  until  the  gelatine  is  thoroughly  melted. 
Soak  the  dry  print  in  this  for  a few  minutes. 
Remove,  drain,  aud  pin  up  to  dry.  This  will 
slightly  brighten  the  print  and  impart  a certain 
degree  of  gloss. 

(b) .  In  place  of  gelatine  use  dried  size  or 
isinglass. 

(c) .  Artists’  liquid  size  diluted  with  two  or 
three  times  its  bulk  of  warm  water,  may  be 
applied  with  a flat  soft  brush. 

(d) .  One  ounce  of  gum  arabic  in  four  ounces  of 
water  may  be  applied  in  the  same  way. 

(e) .  Artists’  Fixatif  may  be  applied  with  a spray 
or  diffuser. 

(f) .  Artists’  meguilp  may  be  brushed  on  the 
print. 

(g) .  Mastic  varnish,  1 part,  alcohol,  8 to  10  parts. 

(h ) .  White  wax,  1 dram,  gum  elemi,  1 dram  ; 
melt  together  in  a cup,  stir  well  and  add  5 drops 
oil  of  spike  or  lavender.  Then  add  slowly,  stirring 
well,  2 drams  alcohol,  and  1 dram  benzole.  This 
forms  an  encaustic  paste  which  is  lightly  applied 
to  the  print  with  a tuft  of  clean  cotton  wool,  and 
then  gently  rubbed  into  the  paper. 

Others  have  recommended  Soehnee  varnish, 
crystal  varnish,  white  spirit  varnish,  vaseline,  etc. 

Obviously  several  of  the  above  preparations 
may  be  applied  locally  with  a brush. 
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Another  plan  to  brighten  certain  parts  of  small 
prints  is  by  burnishing  from  the  back.  Holding 
up  the  print  to  the  light,  trace  on  the  back  with 
a pencil  the  part  to  be  brightened.  Now  lay  the 
print  face  down  on  a sheet  of  stout  glass.  Cover 
the  back  of  the  print  with  a thin  sheet  of  trans- 
parent celluloid,  e.g.,  an  old  film,  then  with  an 
agate  burnisher  or  end  of  bone  tooth  brush  handle, 
rub  the  part  within  the  pencil  outline.  As  this 
flattens  the  paper  and  converts  a rough  into  a 
smoother  surface  by  enforced  contact  with  the 
glass  the  part  is  brightened. 

Glossy  Platinotypes. — For  certain  scientific  and 
other  purposes,  it  is  desirable  to  show  all  minute 
details.  The  following  procedure  is  quite  simple  in 
practice.  Make  a solution  of  gelatine  of  strength 
10  to  12  grains  per  oz.  of  water,  and  keep  this  just 
luke-warm.  Soak  the  prints  in  this  for  some  little 
time.  Meanwhile  clean  a sheet  of  plate  glass  very 
thoroughly.  Dry  it  and  dust  it  with  powdered 
talc,  then  polish  with  a dry  silk  duster.  Now 
coat  this  glass  with  enamel  collodion.  As  soon  as 
the  collodion  is  “ set,”  then  wash  under  a gentle 
stream  of  water  until  the  surface  loses  its  greasy 
appearance.  Now  immerse  the  coated  plate  in  the 
dish  of  gelatine  solution.  Bring  a print  face  down 
onto  the  collodion  surface ; withdraw  glass  and 
print  in  contact.  Drain,  and  pass  a roller  squeegee 
over  the  print  to  expel  all  air  bells,  and  obtain 
good  contact ; then  set  up  to  dry.  When  quite 
dry,  the  point  of  a knife  is  inserted  under  one 
corner  of  the  print,  when  it  will  then  readily  leave 
the  glass  with  an  enamelled  surface. 

Points  to  observe  carefully. 

(a) .  The  glass  must  be  free  from  scratches  and 
quite  clean. 

(b ) .  Dust  the  talc  powder  freely  on  to  the 
glass,  and  use  a light  circular  motion  in  polishing. 
An  old  silk  handkerchief  is  excellent  for  this 
purpose. 

(c) .  Do  not  attempt  to  strip  until  the  print  is 
thoroughly  dry. 

Enamel  Collodion.— Pyroxyline,  10  grs.;  alcohol, 
1 oz. ; ether,  1 oz.  Keep  well  corked  and  away  from 
any  naked  light  (gas  flame,  etc.). 
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Temperature  of  Development. — With  cold  bath 

paper  this  may  range  from  50°F.  to  150°F.  At  50° 
the  colour  or  tone  is  a cold  grey-black  tending 
towards  blue.  With  the  higher  temperature  the 
colour  is  a warm  black  tending  towards  brown. 
In  general,  cold  bath  paper  is  best  treated  between 
60°-70°F,  The  hot  bath  paper  may  range  from  80°  or 
90°  to  200°.  But  the  most  useful  temperature  is 
120°-150&F.  Under-exposure  may  be  slightly  com- 
pensated for  by  raising  the  temperature  of  the 
developer. 

An  over-exposed  print  is  best  developed  by  a 
brief  immersion  in  or  floating  on  the  developer. 
This  brief  development  gives  cool  grey  colours  with 
black  paper. 

Mercurial  Developer  for  warm  tones. 

(1)  Water,  1 oz. ; potass,  oxalate,  65  grs. ; mercuric 
chloride,  6 grs. ; potass,  citrate,  10  grs. ; citric 
acid,  16  grs. 

(2)  Water,  4 ozs. ; potass,  oxalate,  800  grs. ; potass, 
citrate,  45  grs. ; citric  acid,  70  grs. ; mercuric 
chloride,  25  grs. 

(3)  A,  Water,  15  ozs. ; potass,  oxalate,  2 ozs. 

B.  Water,  15  ozs. ; potass,  citrate,  3 drms.  ; 
citric  acid,  4 oz. ; mercuric  chloride, 
100  grs. 

For  a warm  sepia  use  equal  parts  of  A and  B. 

For  warmer  tones  increase  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  B to  A. 

These  developers  should  be  used  freshly  made  or 
kept  in  the  dark,  for  a precipitate  is  likely  to  be 
thrown  down.  This  should  not  be  removed  from 
the  stock  bottle.  No.  (3)  or  preferably  (1)  may  be 
used.  But  in  either  case  to  each  ounce  of  developer 
add  4 to  1 dram  of  a saturated  solution  of  oxalic 
acid. 

Developer  for  warm  tones. 

(4)  Water,  20  ozs. ; potass,  oxalate,  2 ozs. ; potass, 
phosphate,  \ oz. ; potass,  chloride,  1J  drms. ; 
citric  acid,  3"  drms. ; mercuric  chloride,  2J  grs. 
Use  at  temperature  170° — 180°  F. 

(5)  Water,  16  ozs. ; potass,  oxalate,  3 ozs. ; copper 
chloride,  62  grs. ; mercuric  chloride,  2 drams  ; 
lead  acetate,  8 grs. 
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Heat  until  the  precipitate  is  dissolved.  Use  atl75°F# 
After  fixing  and  washing  rinse  in  dilute  ammonia. 

The  addition  of  a small  quantity  of  chlorate  of 
potassium  to  a normal  potassium  oxalate  developer 
increases  contrasts  in  the  print.  This  effect  is  more 
marked  with  cold  than  with  hot  development.  The 
addition  of  a small  quantity  of  soda  carbonate 
tends  to  give  slightly  warmer  colours. 

Developer. 

(1)  Water,  1000  parts  (10  ozs.) ; potass,  oxalate,  100 
parts  (1  oz.) ; potass,  or  soda  phosphate,  50 
parts  (J  oz.). 

(2)  To  increase  contrast,  take  of  normal  developer 
100  parts,  and  add  1 to  5 parts  of  a one  per  cent, 
solution  of  potass,  bichromate.  Thus  of  normal 
developer  take  20  ozs.  and  add  from  1 to  5 grs. 
of  potass,  bichromate. 

(3)  A cold  saturated  solution  of  potass,  oxalate 
(roughly  1 in  3)  may  be  used  or  the  saturated 
solution  may  be  diluted  with  an  equal  volume 
of  water. 

(4)  Water,  240  parts  ; potass,  oxalate,  32  parts ; 
potass,  phosphate,  8 parts  ; potass,  sulphate, 
1 part.  It  is  claimed  for  this  developer  that  it 
will  give  a vigorous  print  from  a flat  negative 
if  it  be  printed  in  a subdued  light. 

Print-ouf  Process.  The  paper  should  be  very  slightly 
damp  before  placing  in  the  printing  frame.  But  it 
must  not  be  too  damp  or  the  image  will  be  lost  in 
fog  before  the  details  are  printed.  Pin  the  paper 
to  the  inside  of  the  lid  of  a cardboard  box  in  which 
is  placed  a saucer  of  water  at  100°  F,  In  one  or 
two  minutes  the  paper  will  be  sufficiently  damp. 
Printing  may  be  done  in  full  sunlight  and  takes  a 
considerable  time.  The  image  should  be  right  out 
as  there  is  little  or  no  loss  in  the  subsequent 
operation  which  consists  of  holding  in  the  steam  of 
boiling  water  from  a kettle.  It  is  then  passed 
through  two  acid  baths  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  the 
usual  strength.  Negatives  for  this  process  should 
previously  be  varnished. 
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Dampness  in  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  paper 
is  handled  or  kept  has  a marked  influence  on  the 
print.  It  causes  a loss  of  sensitiveness,  inducing 
general  fog.  This  greys  both  the  high-lights  and 
shadows,  thus  altering  the  scale  at  both  ends. 
For  the  most  brilliant  results  freshly-made  paper, 
taken  direct  from  the  sealed  tube,  should  be  used, 
the  negative,  printing  frame  and  pressure  pad  well 
dried.  The  print  should  be  developed  as  soon  as 
possible  after  printing. 

In  place  of  the  usual  rubber  sheet  placed  behind 
the  platinum  paper  in  the  printing  frame,  we  may 
use  a piece  of  American  cloth,  or  an  old  film 
negative  or  sheet  of  celluloid  or  a couple  of  layers 
of  waterproof  paper  such  as  is  used  in  the  office 
copying  press,  or  waxed  tissue  paper,  or  oil  silk. 

To  Clean  Platinotype  Prints. — Prints  on  un- 
glazed paper  of  rough  surface  are  apt  to  become 
soiled  and  degraded  by  dust  particles  collecting  in 
the  depressions  of  the  paper.  Stretch  a sheet  of 
fine  muslin  over  the  mouth  of  a tub  or  bucket. 
Lay  the  print  face  down  on  the  muslin.  Pour  hot 
water  from  a jug  over  the  back  of  the  print.  Or, 
dissolve  a pinch  of  alum  in  a cupful  of  cold  water. 
Then  add  household  flour  enough  to  make  a sticky 
paste.  Lay  the  print  face  upwards  on  a sheet  of 
glass,  apply  the  paste  to  the  surface  with  a soft 
brush  and  spread  it  well  with  the  fingers.  Then 
wash  off  under  a gentle  spray  of  cold  water.  The 
sticky  paste  carries  away  the  dust  and  dirt  along 
with  it.  (Both  the  above  methods  are  applicable 
to  the  cleaning  of  engravings,  etchings,  etc.). 

Mellowing  or  Tinting  Prints.— ;Platinotype  prints 
may  often  be  improved  by  slightly  tinting  the 
paper  to  a colour  approaching  that  of  a mellow 
old  engraving;  (a)  a strong  infusion  of  tea,  or 
(b ) coffee  may  be  used  ; (c)  dipping  in  a 1%  solution 
of  potass,  bichromate,  rinsing  lightly,  dry,  and 
exposing  to  light,  imparts  a pale  yellow  brown  tinge 
to  the  paper. 

Infusions  of  tea  or  coffee  are  better  used  freshly 
made,  but  may  be  kept  for  some  time  if  a few 
grains  of  salicylic  acid  be  added. 
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Packham’s  Toning  Process.  — Stock  solution  : 
Water,  5 ozs. ; catechu  (or  “Cutch”)  120  grs.  Boil  in 
glass  or  porcelain  vessel  for  about  five  minutes. 
Allow  to  cool.  Add  1 oz.  alcohol. 

Toning  Bath  : Stock  solution,  20-30  min. ; water, 
20  ozs.  Heat  to  130°-150°  F.  Toning  takes  about  \ 
hour  at  this  temperature.  If  used  at  65°  or  70°,  the 
process  may  occupy  two  or  three  hours. 

If  the  high -lights  become  stained,  immerse  in 
water,  6 ozs.,  soda  carbonate,  1 drm.,  castile  soap, 
J drm. 

The  best  kind  of  catechu  for  this  purpose  is 
known  as  “ Bombay  ” or  “ Bengal  ” Cutch.  Price 
about  1/-  per  lb. 

The  presence  of  a trace  of  iron  seems  to  favour 
this  process.  Prints  that  have  been  thoroughly 
cleared  are  toned  in  this  bath  with  some  difficulty. 

The  following  developer  is  said  to  produce  prints 
which  tone  readily  by  this  process  : Water,  15  ozs. ; 
potass,  oxalate,  7 ozs.  Dissolve  by  heating  and  add 
pure  West  Indian  sugar,  3 drms.  Develop  prints 
at  120°  F.  Prints  toned  by  this  process  are  said  to 
slowly  fade  if  exposed  to  strong  day-light.  (It  is  also 
said  that  soap,  soda,  or  sunshine  will  cause  fading 
of  the  tone  obtained  by  this  process.)  If  such  prints 
turn  green,  it  is  probably  the  result  of  the  use  of 
an  acid  mountant.  The  colour  can  be  restored 
by  the  use  of  a very  weak  solution  of  soda 
carbonate.  A dilute  acid  bath  will  remove  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  tone  or  colour  added  by 
this  process,  but  this  seems  to  return  again  if  the 
prints  are  passed  through  the  soap  bath. 

The  bath  during  use  will  probably  become  dis- 
coloured. This  may  to  some  extent  be  avoided  by 
adding  to  it  2 grains  of  castile  soap  or  a like 
quantity  of  potass,  oxalate.  But  these  additions 
give  also  a warmer  colour. 

For  this  process  a fully-exposed  and  well-developed 
print  is  desirable  as  the  subsequent  change  of  colour 
tends  to  make  the  print  seem  somewhat  lighter 
than  before. 
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Mailman’s  Silver-Platinum  Process.-— (A)  Take  1 
part  arrowroot,  rub  with  10  parts  water  in  a 
mortar  to  a smooth  cream,  add  75  parts  boiling 
water,  then  add  15  parts  ferric  oxalate.  Stir  well 
and  filter  through  muslin  while  yet  warm.  This 
solution  is  light  sensitive,  and  should  be  prepared 
by  feeble  gas-light.  (B)  Silver  nitrate,  1 part ; 
water,  6 parts. 

Take  4 parts  A and  add  1 part  B,  and  evenly  coat 
the  paper.  A 30  x 20  sheet  will  take  about  1 drm. 
of  mixture  ; dry  quickly  over  a gas  stove  protected 
by  a sheet  of  iron.  Print  in  the  usual  way  as  though 
the  paper  were  ordinary  platinotype.  Prepare  the 
developer  thus  : — 

(C)  Water,  6 parts;  potass,  oxalate,  1 part. 

(D)  Water,  100  parts;  potass,  bichromate,  2 parts. 

(E)  Nitric  acid  pure. 

For  normal  contrasts  add  2 or  3 drops  of  D to 
each  ounce  of  C. 

For  weak  contrast  negatives  take  2 drops  of 
nitric  acid  per  oz.  C. 

The  picture  comes  up  quickly,  and  is  of  a red- 
brown  colour.  The  print  is  then  washed  in  dilute 
nitric  acid,  2 drops  acid  per  oz.  water.  The  print  is 
then  platinum-toned  in  water,  4 ozs.,  strong  nitric 
acid,  4 drops,  potass,  chloroplatinite,  3 grs.  This 
changes  the  image  from  brown  to  black. 

The  print  is  fixed  in  an  acid  hypo-fixing  bath, 
well-washed  and  dried.  This  process  is  cheaper 
than  the  ordinary  platinum  printing  methods. 

This  is  not  properly  a 'platinum  printing  process, 
but  really  a silver  printing  process  designed  for 
platinum  replacement  by  toning. 

This  process  is  here  mentioned  as  a link  which 
connects  direct  platinum  printing  with  platinum 
toning  processes. 

Caution. — To  prevent  a gas  flame  breaking  a 
porcelain  dish,  interpose  a twopenny  asbestos 
stove  mat. 
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Thornton  Pickard 
“Panoptic”  Lens, 
focuss-in  .aperture, //6 *5 
fitted  with 
“Panoptic”  Shutter, 

50/*. 

COMPLETE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  POST-FREE. 


This  Shutter  is  the  best  and  most 
reliable  Between  = Lens  Shutter  ever 
placed  upon  the  market.  It  possesses 
the  supreme  advantage  of  giving  a 

wider  range  of  reliable  exposures 
than  any  other  Shutter  at  any 
price. 

It  is  the  outcome  of  long-continued 
and  costly  efforts  to  produce  an  English- 
made  Between- Lens  Shutter  of  great 
accuracy  and  efficiency. 

The  “Panoptic”  Shutter  can  be 
confidently  recommended  as  fulfilling 
this  long-felt  want.  It  can  be  used  with 
all  types  of  Cameras. 

It  is  at  present  only  made  in  one  size, 
which  is  suitable  for  all  lenses  with 
apertures  up  to  ^§ths  of  an  inch.  Thus 
lenses  from  J-plate  to  ^-plate  can  be  fitted 
with  it. 


Designed  on  an  entirely  new 
principle. 

Gives  exposures  with  the  same 
precision  and  reliability  as  the 
Thornton  = Pickard  Roller- Blind 
Shutter. 

All  working  parts  enclosed  in  an 
Aluminium  Box. 

Works  smoothly  without  vibra= 
tion. 

Pneumatic  and  Lever  Release. 

Does  not  easily  get  out  of  order. 

Simple  and  inexpensive  to  repair. 

The  Shutter  can  be  opened  for 
focussing  by  moving  Patent  Inde- 
pendent Lever. 


PRICE 


25/= 


ONLY. 


The  “PANOPTIC”  SHUTTER  can  be  fitted  to  any  suitable  make  of  Lens,  including  the 
well-known  high-class  Anastigmats.  No  extra  charge  for  fitting  if  Lens  is  ordered  through 
us,  except  in  case  of  the  Ross-Zeiss,  when  a nominal  charge  of  5 /»  is  made. 


A CHEAP  AND  EFFICIENT  COMBINATION. 

Panoptic”  Shutter,  fitted  with  Beck  Rapid  Symmetrical  Lens,  /, 8, 
J-plate,  £2  o o.  £=plate,  £2  5 o. 


The  LATEST  and  BEST 

BETWEEN-LENS  SHUTTER 

^ THE  THORNTON-PICKARD  MAN'F'G  CO.,  LTD.,  ALTRINCHAM.  ^ 


Kindly  mention  “ The  Practical  Photographer.'' 


THE  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER, 

Print  Criticisms. 


Preliminary  Note  — Will  readers  please  bear  in  mind  that  the  colours 
of  our  reproductions  necessarily  do  not  correspond  with  those  of  the  original 
prints?  Moreover,  we  occasionally  find  it  necessary  to  remount  the  prints,  as 
the  colours  of  the  mounts  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction. 

Month  by  month  we  receive  letters  asking  why  prints  have  not  been 
returned  by  those  who  have  evidently  not  paid  attention  to  Rule  5. 

E.  M.  Barrow,  “ Reflections.”— Quite  wisely,  Miss  Barrow  has 
exercised  restraint  in  not  including  in  her  picture  more  than  one  theme  of 
interest,  the  vessel  and  its  reflections  forming  an  ample  motif.  The  picture 
takes  a long  and  narrow  shape,  in  harmony  with  the  up  and  down  distribution 
of  the  masts,  sails  and  reflections.  The  original  is  in  a cool,  quiet  green,  on  a 
brown  mount,  and  this  also  “ helps  the  story.”  The  monogram"  is  neat  in 
design,  though,  perhaps,  a little  too  conspicuous.  The  sky,  with  advantage, 
might  show  a little  more  gradation.  One  cannot  help  wishing  that  the  vessel 
had  not  been  quite  so  broadside  on,  and  that  the  spot  of  light  sky  between  the 
two  sails  had  not  been  quite  such  a parallel  strip.  These  are,  however,  minor 
points,  which  do  not  prevent  the  picture  from  being  an  unmistakable 
success.  Fig.  30. 


T.  Har bottle.  The  Writer.” — This  is  a highly  praiseworthy  figure  study. 

The  boys  seem  entirely  unconscious  of  the  existence  of  a camera.  Technically,  the 
print  is  of  admirable  quality,  and  generally  the  composition  is  satisfactory. 
Minor  points  call  for  notice.  The  small  glittering  patches  of  the  chair  to  our 
left  should  be  slightly  subdued.  The  portion  of  wall  between  the  two  figures 
and  that  seen  under  the  table  come  rather  too  light  and  tend  to  separate  the 
two  members  of  the  group.  The  piece  of  paper  between  us  and  the  inkstand 
contends  with  the  letter  being  written  for  the  honour  of  chief  high-light  and 
should  therefore  be  subdued.  The  bit  of  rag  on  the  boy’s  finger,  though  a small 
item,  is  a very  happy  touch  of  naturalness.  Fig.  16. 


C.  Walker.  “ North  Choir  Aisle,  Ely  Cathedral.” — Technically,  this  is  one 
of  the  best  examples  sent  in  for  this  competition.  Indeed,  one  may  go  further 
and  admit  it  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  seen  for  some  time.  Pictorially,  it  does 
not  entirely  satisfy,  for  the  following  reasons.  The  degree  of  fine  definition  is 
the  same  all  over  the  picture,  hence  the  pictorial  interest  is  too  diffused,— 
requires  concentrating.  Similarly,  the  light  and  shade  is  also  too  evenly 
distributed.  The  marginal  patch  of  wall  to  our  right  might  be  slightly  subdued 
with  great  advantage.  The  camera  was  too  high  up  from  the  ground  and  so 
gives  the  notion  of  an  uprising  rather  than  a level  floor.  Still,  in  spite  of  these 
matters,  which  are  more  those  of  taste  than  craft,  the  work  remains  highly 
creditable.  Fig.  21. 

T.  Carlyle.  “ Morning  in  the  Woods.” — Readers  will  see  for  themselves 
that  this  fairly  representative  example  of  very  highly  commended  work  shows 
a high  average  of  quality.  So  that  those  whose  names  do  not  appear  in  our 
published  lists,  must  not  think  the  many  merits  of  their  contribution  have  not 
been  duly  appreciated.  It  is  simply  a case  that  their  work,  with  some  three 
or  four  exceptions  only,  was  deservedly  good,  but  that  some  others  sent  in 
examples  rather  better,  and  so  on.  The  admirable  suggestion  of  atmosphere 
is  highly  praiseworthy.  The  composition,  as  a whole,  is  good,  and  the  technical 
qualities  also  are  excellent.  Fig.  34. 

G.  T.  Nichols.  “ Winter  Night.”  Cristoid  film,  H and  D 300.  Time, 
10.30  p.m.  Snow  falling.  F/8.  Exposure,  2 minutes.  Developer,  pyrocate- 
chin  1 oz.  ; potass,  bromide,  30  grs. ; S.  sulphite,  4 ozs.  ; caustic  soda,  \ oz. ; 
water,  20  ozs.  The  first  thing  to  attract  in  this  excellent  study  is  the 
simplicity  of  the  subject.  The  arrangement  shows  balance  without  formality 
or  straining  after  effect.  A wise  use  has  been  made  of  the  cast  shadows  in 
the  foreground.  The  print  toned  with  iron  and  uranium  is  of  a suitable 
subdued  green  and  is  tastefully  mounted.  This  picture  fully  deserves  the 
award  assigned  to  it.  (Fig.  24.) 
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Kindly  mention  “ The  Practical  Photographer." 


THE  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER. 


W.  G.  Hill.— “ Crypt,  Durham.”  Imperial  sp.  rapid.  F/8.  Exposure, 
8 minutes.  Pyrocatechin  formula  No.  2,  as  given  on  page  46,  Practical 
Photographer  No.  6.  The  arrangement  of  light  and  shade  in  this  very  taste- 
ful composition  is  very  instructive  and  should  be  carefully  studied.  Note  that 
the  highest  light  and  deepest  shadow  are  close  together,  and  towards  the 
centre  of  the  picture.  They  thus  enforce  each  other  and  keep  the  interest 
well  within  the  picture.  Again  we  may  pass  from  the  highest  light  in  gentle 
steps  of  shade  in  one  or  other  part  of  the  picture  to  the  deepest  shade.  Thus 
all  the  tones  are  present.  Again  the  distribution  is  in  broad  masses,  not  in 
patches  or  spots  and  so  on.  (Pig.  32,  F.) 

S.  S.  (Leeds).— “ A Chat  by  the  Way.”  Not  at  all  up  to  your  usual  form. 
The  composition  is  weak  and  lop-sided.  It  is  a snap-shot  of  two  separate 
figures,  not  a group  of  two. 

H,  J.  S.  (Bristol). — A very  fair  technical  result,  but  pictorially  faulty  in 
several  ways.  The  colour  is  too  hot,  too  red,  and  does  not  harmonize  with 
the  subject.  The  strong  light  on  the  vase  draws  one’s  attention  away  from 
the  flowers.  The  light  band  round  the  print  by  force  of  contrast  prevents  the 
daises  looking  as  white  as  they  would  have  done  with  a dark  band.  You  have 
crowded  too  many  flowers  into  the  vase.  The  technical  quality  of  your  work 
is  above  average  and  of  a promising  character. 

H.  S.  B.  (Canterbury). — As  the  “ Prints  for  Criticism ” competition  does 
not  close  till  the  end  of  the  month,  it  is  obvious  that  the  criticisms,  etc., 
cannot  appear  in  the  number  which  is  printed  a week  or  ten  days  before  the 
end  of  that  month.  Church  Interior  : Too  strong  contrasts,  i.e.,  too  black 
and  white  generally.  Exposure  seems  to  have  been  fairly  right,  but  develop- 
ment carried  too  far.  Negatives  of  interiors  are  usually  over-developed  and 
too  strong  in  contrast.  Camera  too  high  from  ground,  this  makes  the  floor 
seem  to  rise  up.  Also  too  centrally  placed,  making  a symmetrical  picture, 
which  is  seldom  a pictorial  arrangement.  “Shady  Lane,”  very  creditable. 
Try  this  on  a quite  rough  paper  such  as  Luna  or  Venus,  or  R.S.  platinotype  or 
rough  Platona,  etc.  Here  also  a lower  view  point,  i.e.,  position  of  camera, 
would  have  been  better. 

F.  G.  P.  (Crumlin). — The  small  patch  of  white  paper  sky  upsets  the 
tone  and  balance  of  your  otherwise  quite  praiseworthy  print.  It  is  a mistake 
to  put  a title  on  a paper  label  of  such  strong  contrast  colour  to  the  surrounding 
part  of  the  mount. 

A.  C.  (Leeds).— In  one  case  the  print  is  curling  away  from  the  mount, 
pointing  to  faulty  mounting.  This  will  result  from  applying  a mountant  to 
the  back  of  a print  which  is  wet.  The  sky  and  cloud  part  of  the  cornfield 
is  admirable,  and  generally  the  composition  is  good.  The  style  of  mount  does 
not  seem  to  suit  the  picture.  Light  and  dark  alternative  bands  are  seldom 
quite  satisfactory  on  a mount.  “ Entangled.”  This  simpler  style  of  mounting 
is  far  more  effective.  Yet  your  picture  seems  to  lack  interest  either  in  form 
or  light  and  shade.  There  are  too  many  small  objects  of  equal  and  not  very 
pronounced  pictorial  value. 

W.  C (Sheffield).— Evidently  a careful  and  systematic  worker.  1.  Not 
particularly  pictorial,  but  neatly  mounted  and  titled.  The  picture  lacks  a 
focus  of  interest.  2.  The  arrangement  is  too  stiff,  too  central,  too  symmetri- 
cal, and  the  black  and  white  bands  of  mount  overpower  the  flowers.  3.  Here 
again  the  white  band  weakens  your  high-lights  and  accentuates  your  dark, 
and  as  the  print  is  already  too  black  and  white,  your  mount  has  not  helped 
your  picture  in  the  way  that  a really  good  mount  ought  to  do.  You  might 
try  this  again  and  do  not  carry  development  so  far.  Aim  at  softness  rather 
than  brilliancy. 

L.  W.  (E.  Ham).— We  think  you  are  rather  over-elaborating  your  mounts 
in  one  way  or  another,  so  that  they  seem  to  draw  away  attention  from  the 
print  rather  than  help  it.  Portrait— Head  too  large  for  the  picture  space, 
otherwise  technically  very  creditable.  The  expression  rather  too  fixed,  and 
suggestive  of  disapproval.  Children— Print  unpleasantly  red  in  colour. 
Figures  do  not  stand  away  from  the  background  sufficiently  to  give  relief  and 
suggest  spaces.  Children  are  more  interested  in  the  camera  than  in  their 
game. 
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ROSS’  Lenses 


HAVE  LED  FOR  OVER  HALF-A-CENTURY 
AND  STILL  LEAD. 

THE  LATEST  AND  BEST.  ROSS’  NEW  PATENT 

HOMOCENTRIG 

A Perfectly  Zoneless  and 
Absolutely  Spherically  Corrected  Lens 

Remarkable  Covering,  Flatness  of  Field,  Great  Rapidity. 
Freedom  from  Distortion  and  Brilliant  Definition. 

Series  B,//5-6,  for  Extremely  Rapid  Exposures,  in  Studio  and  out-doors. 
Series  C,//6-3,  Specially  for  Hand-Camera  Work,  Instantaneous  Views,  etc. 
Series  D ,//8,  for  Landscapes,  Groups,  Interiors,  Copying  and  Hand-Camera 
Work  with  Large  Aperture. 


Full  Particulars  and  Catalogues  on  application. 

POVs^  I trl  MANUFACTURING  III,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.; 

LIU.,  OPTICIANS,  31,  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

Wholesale  Department  and  Works:  Clapham  Common,  S.W. 


GEM  PRODUCTS 


INSIST  on  having 

‘GEM’ 

PLATES 


M,ETEOR  (Highest  Speed). 

UNIVERSAL  (Medium  Speed). 
PORTRAIT  (Slow  Speed). 

COLOUR  (Orthochromatic). 

T&ICOL  (Sensitive  to  the  Whole  Spectrum) . 
PROCESS  (Copying,  etc.) 

LANTERN  (Warm  Black  and  Gaslight). 

and  PAPERS  ( GASLIGHT 

{ BROMIDE. 

ONE  Trial  will  convince. 

REMEMBER  the  POINTS  in  connection  with 
“GEM”  Products , viz.,  that  they  are 

RELIABLE , PERFECT , UNIFORM. 


THE  ‘GEM’  DRY  PLATE  CO.,  LTD., 

Works  and  Research  Laboratories  : 


Telegrams : ‘*  Chemitype,  London.” 


WILLESDEN  GREEN,  LONDON,  N.W, 
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Kindly  mention  “ The  Practical  Photographer, 


THE  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Rev.  W.P.  (Darlington). — “Orchids.”  Technically  good,  pictorially 

suflering  from  overcrowding.  Too  many  scattered,  small,  light  spots. 
You  would  have  made  a far  better  picture  with  just  one  blossom. 
Church — Need  of  backed  plate  clearly  shown  in  ■ centre  of  print.  You 
have  somewhat  over-developed  your  negative,  and  got  too  strong  contrasts. 
Best  part  is  roof  and  wall  to  our  left.  Fjord— fine  cloud  effect,  water  also  quite 
excellent.  A poor  print,  and  crude  in  colour.  Try  a rough  surface  paper  such 
as  Venus,  Luna  or  R.S.  Platinotype  Rough  Platona,  etc.  This  negative  ought 
to  yield  a bold  enlargement.  Work  generally  above  average,  and  showing 
taste. 

J.T.R.  (Heaton.) — Exposure  not  quite  enough.  The  figufe  shows  rather 
too  much  contrast,  and  the  high-lights  are  lacking  in  gradation.  Pose  and 
dress  simple  and  suitable.  Background  too  near,  and  too  much  in  focus. 
Give  treble  exposure  and  do  not  develop  so  far. 

Rev.  J.  M.  (Monaghan). — Careful  work,  but  with  a general  tendency  to 
hardness  and  absence  of  atmosphere  suggestion,  so  important  in  pictorial 
work.  You  are  carrying  development  too  far,  and  so  getting  too  much 
density  contrast  in  your  negatives  (remedy  obvious).  Personally  we  do  not 
care  for  so  glossy  a surface,  especially  with  subjects  which  are  so  full  of  small 
detail  as  in  your  studies.  You  are  crowding  too  much  subject  matter  into  a 
small  picture  space.  Allow  yourself  the  luxury  of  a little  simplicity,  e.g., 
one  tree  instead  of  a score. 

R.  L.  (Cork). — 1.  Very  seldom  that  a quite  white  or  quite  black  back- 
ground suits  anything.  Arrangement  simple,  suitable,  graceful.  Mounting 
quite  satisfactory.  2.  Does  not  quite  satisfactorily  suggest  “After  rain.” 
Sky  too  grey  for  this  effect.  Planes  of  picture  do  not  differentiate  quite  satis- 
factorily. 3.  Perspective  converging  lines  too  marked  for  pictorial  effect. 
Nor  is  the  subject  matter  very  poetic  in  suggestiveness. 

J.  J.  C.  S.  (Manchester). — You  will  see  that  we  adopt  initials  instead  of 
the  inconvenient  “ pen  names.”  All  three  prints  suffer  from  over  strong  light 
and  shade  contrasts.  You  give  no  details  of  production,  but  we  surmise 
under-exposure  and  over-development  of  the  negative  to  be  at  the  root  of  your 
trouble.  These  are  the  two  chief  faults  in  all  interior  work.  Post-cards  are 
admitted  to  the  print  criticism  competition. 

Miss  I.  (Cheadle). — 1.  Far  too  many  lines  on  the  mount  surrounding  the 
print,  moreover  these  lines  are  faultily  drawn  and  confuse  the  eye.  Print  not 
mounted  straight.  Subject  well  arranged,  and  is  also  pictorial.  Technically 
very  creditable.  2.  Boys  too  obviously  posed  for  the  occasion,  and  those  in 
the  cart  are  staring  at  the  camera.  3.  This  is  quite  the  best  and  is  excellent 
in  all  ways  except  the  white  band  of  mount.  This  upsets  the  tone  value  of 
the  high-lights  of  the  picture.  Try  a light  grey  band. 

F.  Whitaker. — “Firelight  Study.”  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  six 
pieces  of  magnesium  ribbon  were  burned  in  the  grate  and  one  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room  to  throw  a little  light  in  the  shadows.  A Warwick  special 
rapid  plate  wTas  used  with  lens  working  at  // 8.  The  pose  of  the  figure  is 
admirable,  easy  and  natural.  The  rendering  of  the  light  draperies  is  par- 
ticularly noteworthy.  The  background  wall  is  a little  too  light  in  tone  and 
sharp  in  focus.  The  camera  might,  advantageously,  have  been  a little  lower. 
The  mounting  of  the  print,  as  sent  to  us  is  somewhat  careless  and  untidy. 
(Fig.  33.) 

R.  Berry. — “Caledonia.”  A fine  study  of  distant  hills  with  bold  cloud 
effect.  The  exposure  has  hardly  been  quite  enough  for  the  near  hills,  which 
look  a little  flat  and  dark.  The  water  is  also  a trifle  monotonous  m tone  and 
would  have  been  improved  by  printing  a little  darker  towards  the  two  lower 
corners.  The  mounting  and  titling  are  quite  excellent  and  should  be  noted 
by  other  workers.  (Fig.  25.) 

W.  H.  Randle. — “ The  Tailor.”  The  posing  and  placing  of  the  figure 
eminently  natural  and  unaffected.  The  very  modern  sewing  machine  might 
advantageously  have  been  omitted.  The  high-lights  are  a trifle  hard  and 
chalky,  pointing  to  strong  lighting,  under-exposure,  over-development. 
should  have  used  a large  reflector  to  show  a little  light  on  the  shadow  side  oi 
the  figure.  A sheet  or  tablecloth  thrown  over  a clothes  horse  is  useful  in 
such  cases.  Where  contrasts  are  strong  dilute  the  developer  freely. 
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POINTS  TO  NOTE  ON 

KODAK 

PLATINUM 

PAPER. 


1.  Kodak  Platinum  Paper  does  not 

solarise. 

2.  It  gives  Prints  richer  and  fuller 

in  gradation  than  any  other. 

3.  Is  developed  in  cold  solutions. 

4.  Absolutely  permanent  and 

simple  to  use. 

5.  It  is  made  in  three  grades, 

smooth,  medium,  and  rough, 
and  sold  at  a popular  price. 

(24  pieces  ^=plate,  4\  *by  3J,  in  tube,  Is.  6d. 

All  other  sizes  in  proportion.) 

What  the  Assay  proved : \ Equivalent  of 

“ Dear  Sirs, — In  accordance  with  I Chloroplatinite. 

the  instructions  of  your  favour  of  the  ! A (24  sheets,  J-plate) 7^20  grains. 

12th  inst.,  we  have  tested  the  Paper  • 8(24  ,,  J-plate) 5' 14 

enclosed  in  the  two  tins  you  then  sent  per  24  sheets, 

us,  marked  A and  B,  and  have  the  The  A was  the  KODAK  Platinum  Paper, 

pleasure  to  enclose  results.”  ' The  B another  well-known  make. 

May  be  obtained  from  all  Dealers  or  from 

¥7  rvrv  A JT  ¥ A.  1 41=43,  Clerkenwel!  Rd., 

f\Ul/i\l\,  JLtlh,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Branches : 96,  Bold  St.,  Liverpool ; 72-74,  Buchanan  St.,  Glasgow. 
Retail  Branches:  59,  Brompton  Rd.,  S.W.  ; 60,  Cheapside,  E.C.  ; 115,  Oxford  St,.  W ; 

171-173,  Regent  St.,  W.  ; and  40,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

WARNING. — Insist  on  having  the  Kodak  brand.  As  the  hall  mark  on  silver  is  the  name 
KODAK  on  Photographic  Goods.  Beware  of  inferior  experimental  imitations. 
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E.  T.  Robson. — “ And  as  lie  sowed.”  Note  the  commonplace  and  simple 
nature  of  the  subject.  The  figure  is  well  placed  and  natural  in  pose.  Clouds 
excellently  suggested  without  being  overdone.  Mounting  tasteful.  Inscribing 
of  title  not  quite  as  neat  as  one  could  wish.  The  signature  is  too  large.  The 
horizon  line  comes  too  near  the  centre  of  the  picture.  (Fig.  31.) 


J.  A,  Pitchforth.— “ Washing  Day.”  Here  again  is  a homely  subject 
admirably  presented.  The  technical  quality  is  excellent.  The  chief  failing  is 
the  too  complicated  background,  which  draws  off  attention  from  the  figures. 
The  rendering  of  the  various  textures  is  above  average  quality  and  should  be 
noted.  (Fig.  6.) 


J.  Harbottle.  -“Ironing.”  Yet  another  good  example  of  how  a quite 
homely  subject  will  make  a pleasing  picture.  The  general  arrangement  of 
this  subject  is  praiseworthy.  Pose  easy  and  natural,  exposure  and  develop- 
ment above  average  quality.  The  chief  failing  is  lack  of  gradation  in  the  high- 
lights. This  is  probably  due  to  having  carried  development  just  a little  too 
far.  When  dealing  with  light  draperies  or  snow  one  should  guard  against 
the  very  common  fault  of  over-development.  The  larger  the  space  occupied 
in  the  picture  by  large  spaces  of  very  light  tone  the  more  important  is  it  to 
preserve  delicacy  of  gradation.  (Fig.  7.) 


Miss  E.  R.  (Wilmslow).— “ Cloisters.”  A very  difficult  subject  by  reason 
of  great  range  of  contrast.  A slow-backed  plate  and  plenty  of  exposure,  with 
care  to  avoid  over-developing,  is  the  best  way  to  deal  with  such  subjects. 
Mounting  is  rather  untidy.  “ Furness.”  This  is  much  better  in  every  way. 
The  sky  part  is  stained  and  calls  for  suggestion  of  cloud.  The  mounting 
paper  should  have  first  been  pasted  down  to  stout  card  to  stiffen  it.  Figure 
Study.  This  is  much  the  best  of  the  three,  and  has  many  good  points.  The 
lower  part  of  the  picture  is  rather  weak  and  confusing.  One  does  not  satis- 
factorily grasp  the  relationship  of  the  various  parts.  You  should  have  used 
a reflector,  and  given  longer  exposure.  Try  again,  and  give  3 or  4 times  as 
long,  and  dilute  your  developer  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  under 
rather  than  over-develop.  Aim  at  softness  rather  than  brilliancy. 

R.  M.  (Grangemouth).— You  give  very  scanty  details,  but  we  surmise 
that  these  are  platinum  prints  which  have  been  developed  with  mercury  in 
the  bath  or  toned  in  some  way.  The  pictures  themselves  are  all  three  very 
agreeable  compositions.  The  boats  come  too  dark  (under  exposure)  in  all 
three  cases.  The  double  tone  effect  is  not  suitable  for  water  subjects.  The 
sky  and  cloud  part  of  “ When  the  Evening,  etc.,”  quite  the  best  in  quality  and 
colour.  Aim  for  this  quality  and  tint  throughout  the  whole  picture.  Mount- 
ing is  quiet  and  suitable,  but  titling  not  as  neat  as  one  could  wish.  It  is  of 
first  importance  in  pictures  of  this  kind  to  suggest  atmosphere. 

W.  A.  (Bradford). — This  was  very  nearly  a winner.  The  failing  points 
should  be  noted  for  future  guidance.  Sky  too  light,  lacking  suggestion  of  cloud 
or  atmosphere.  Trees  in  middle  distance  are  too  dark,  in  fact  darker  than 
the  nearer  ones.  This  does  not  seem  natural  or  pictorial.  The  flowing  water 
is  very  good,  and  rendering  of  grass  on  near  bank  also  excellent.  The  narrow 
white  line  round  the  print  is  of  very  questionable  service.  General  arrange- 
ment of  subject  is  tasteful.  You  will  very  soon  do  some  first-class  work. 
This  print  is  full  of  promise.  Do  not  make  your  title  quite  so  conspicuous. 
One  should  not  notice  either  a title  or  signature  until  they  are  lookedf  or. 
Try  and  get  your  compositions  somewhat  simpler. 

G.  F.  B.  (Leeds). — “Birches.”  The  shiny  nature  of  the  print  does  not 
seem  to  harmonize  very  well  with  the  rugged  nature  of  the  trees.  Again  the 
colour  is  too  hot  and  red  for  harmony  with  a cold,  winterlike  scene.  The 
narrow  light  band  of  mount  round  print  attracts  too  much  attention. 
Technically  your  work  is  good,  and  you  are  quite  right  in  putting  the  distance 
slightly  out  of  focus.  This  helps  the  feeling  or  suggestion  of  space.  “Storm.” 
Here  again  the  black  band  round  your  picture  is  a mistake.  The  clouds 
of  your  print  seem  too  dark  for  the  evident  amount  of  light  in  the  fore- 
ground of  your  picture.  Try  again  with  a lighter  sky  and  get  the  foreground 
a trifle  darker.  Beware  of  over-printing  clouds. 
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E.  H.  (Twickenham).— 1.  Size  of  print  so  small  that  it  is  rather  difficult 
to  estimate  its  pictorial  value.  The  near  dark  tree  trunk  seems  to  be  made  too 
important.  2.  High-lights  much  too  hard,  and  lacking  in  gradation,  due  to 
harsh  lighting,  under-exposure  or  over-developing,  or  possibly  a combination 
of  them.  3.  Very  much  better.  In  this  instance  the  gradation  of  the  high- 
lights has  been  well  retained.  The  white  drapery  very  good.  Face  a little 
inclined  to  flatness.  Deepest  shadow  inclined  to  flatness,  pointing  to  under- 
exposure. This  is  a general  tendency  with  your  work. 

J.  McL.  (Partick). — A little  more  care  needed  in  inscribing  the  title. 
Print  somewhat  foggy  and  inclined  to  flatness.  Mount  does  not  show  quite 
enough  contrast  to  help  the  picture.  Composition  is  tasteful  and  pleasing. 
You  give  all  details  except  the  length  of  exposure — a serious  omission. 


T.  R.  S.  (Brixton).—  Lighting  too  strong.  This  makes  the  face  look 
lumpy.  Collar  and  flower  also  attract  too  much  attention.  Again,  one  can- 
not satisfactorily  see  the  suggestion  of  form  in  the  man’s  body.  The  way  the 
figure  melts  into  the  background  in  so  many  places  gives  an  unnatural  effect. 
There  is  too  much  space  above  the  head  for  anyone  except  a very  short 
person.  You  are  under-exposing  and  over-developing. 

E.  T.  R.  (Cranlington). — You  need  more  care  in  the  matter  of  inscribing 
the  titles.  Study  fig.  17  in  our  Mounts  and  Frames  number.  Spring,  etc. — 
Clouds  far  too  strong.  Out  of  harmony  with  lighting  of  other  part.  The 
Sower,  etc.— Stooping  figure  well  placed.  Distant  line  of  hedge  too  straight 
and  conspicuous.  Sky  a little  too  light.  Sower. — Figure  also  good.  Distant 
line  of  hedge  very  much  better.  For  the  present  you  may  wisely  keep  to 
homely  subjects  like  these. 

J R.  R.  (Burnley). — A charming  little  picture.  Good  pictorially  and 
technically,  and  yet  there  are  one  or  two  little  points  which  call  for  notice. 
First,  the  colour  seems  too  cold  for  the  subject.  Next,  the  patches  of  sky 
attract  a little  too  much  attention.  Then  the  three  nearest  trees  are  too 
much  in  a straight  line.  Still  in  spite  of  these  little  matters  your  picture  is 
pleasing,  and  has  the  rare  merit  of  simplicity,  and  is  of  a promising  character. 


J.  W.  (Burnley). — Evidently  careful  work,  which  may  be  improved  by 
further  study.  Light  and  shade  rather  too  strong,  expression  not  very 
happy.  Portraits  showing  the  teeth  are  seldom  quite  satisfactory.  Did  you 
use  a reflector  ? In  portraiture  give  plenty  of  exposure,  and  be  careful  not  to 
over-develop.  Aim  at  softness  rather  than  brilliancy.  Most  photographic 
portraits  are  too  black  and  white. 

L.  R.  E.  (Swansea). — “Left  by  the  tide.” — This  is  quite  excellent  in  every 
way  except  the  sky,  which  is  patchy  and  too  dark  near  horizon  and  not  dark 
enough  in  upper  part.  Title  rather  too  light,  in  colour,  attracts  too  much 
attention.  “ Longshore,  etc.”— Figures  are  too  black,  and  are  lacking  in 
gradation.  Sky  better  in  this  than  the  other.  Do  not  care  for  the  red  colour 
of  your  mount.  Titling  also  better.  Guard  against  under-exposure. 


W.  M.  (Nottingham). — The  narrow  white  line  of  print  round  picture  is  a 
grave  mistake.  It  tends  to  upset  the  tone  values  of  the  high-lights  of  the 
picture  by  making  them  seem  danker  than  they  really  are.  You  must  give 
special  attention  to  sky  and  cloud  printing.  Your  work  is  technically  very 
good,  and  with  more  attention  to  the  pictorial  side  you  should  do  some  very 
good  pictures. 


J.  M.  (Belfast). — Lower  part  of  portrait  weak,  suggesting  fogged  edge  of 
plate.  Pose  of  figure  too  conscious.  A person  seated  in  a stiff  backed  chair 
in  the  middle  of  nowhere  in  particular,  cannot  look  very  comfortable.  Aim 
at  more  roundness  in  the  modelling  and  lighting  of  the  figure.  Do  not  be 
afraid  of  plenty  of  diffused  light.  River. — Rather  too  black  and  white.  Mount 
very  flimsy  and  curly.  Needs  stiffening  by  pasting  down  to  stout  card.  The 
narrow  black  band  round  print  gives  it  a somewhat  dismal,  funereal  look. 
Very  seldom  that  black  or  white  can  be  used  with  advantage  on  a mount. 
They  generally  do  more  harm  than  good. 
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B.  Schon. — “ A Waterfall.”  The  title  is  somewhat  trite  and  does  not 
suggest  any  poetic  line  of  thought,  such  as  the  scene  might  well  call  up. 
Your  view  point  has  been  tastefully  chosen.  The  light  and  shade  effect  is  a 
little  overdone  and  suggestive  of  hardness  and  solidity  rather  than  softness 
and  motion.  Waterfalls,  if  taken  with  too  rapid  exposure,  look  more  like 
frozen  milk  than  flowing  water.  Better  to  show  a little  blur  than  excessive 
sharpness  of  definition. 


O.  A.  W.  (London).— Your  picture  is  too  lop-sided  to  make  a satisfactory 
decorative  arrangement.  After  allowing  amply  for  a special  idea  of  suggest- 
ing movement  out  of  the  field  of  interest  there  still  remains  the  lack  of  good 
balance,  so  essential  to  a convincing  picture.  We  are  always  glad  to  see  and 
welcome  any  work  showing  originality  or  departure  from  the  hackney’d  lines. 
But  while  we  commend  your  aim  for  freshness  we  cannot  honestly  say  that 
the  artistic  result  is  satisfactory. 


J.  H.  S.  (Leeds).— Neither  of  the  prints  you  send  this  time  is  up  to  your 
average.  It  should  be  your  constant  aim  to  make  every  print  an  advance 
upon  previous  work.  1.  Sky  over  dark.  Roadway  out  of  proportion  to  house. 
Foreground  spread  out  too  much.  2.  Flowers  much  too  formal  and  hard  in 
texture  quality. 


Picture  Titles  for  Painters  and  Photographers  is  the  somewhat  long 
title  of  a handy  volume  compiled  by  A.  L.  Baldry,  and  published  by 
The  Studio.  Quite  a vast  number  of  poetic  titles  have  been  culled  from 
Burns,  Tennyson,  Keats,  Cowper,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Thomson,  Words- 
worth, etc.,  and  grouped  under  such  convenient  headings  as  Spring,  Morning, 
Rivers,  Shipping,  Military,  etc. 


Now  that  photographers  are  slowly  waking  up  to  the  importance  of  “just 
the  right  title,”  this  book  will  become  appreciated  as  it  becomes  known. 
We  need  not  here  say  more  upon  the  importance  of  an  appropriate  title,  for 
the  subject  has  been  quite  recently  dealt  with  in  our  Mounts  and  Frames 
number.  All  we  need  do  is  to  advise  our  readers  to  add  this  book  to  their 
library,  for  not  only  will  it  help  in  finding  an  appropriate  title,  but  also  may 
suggest  a picture  being  sought  and  found. 


The  Edition  de  Luxe  of  the  March  Number  of  the  Photo  Era  is  indeed 
a most  excellent  volume.  In  addition  to  informative  articles  of  Floriculture 
and  Photography,  Quinol  for  Gaslight  Papers,  Correction  of  Distortion, 
Photographing  Wild  Flowers,  etc.,  there  are  about  a score  excellent  half-tone 
reproductions  mounted  on  such  a variety  of  papers — seductive  in  surface 
texture,  fascinating  in  tint — that  one  wonders  where  so  choice  a lot  of  mounts 
may  be  obtained.  The  Editor  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  got  together 
one  of  the  most  startling  dollar’s  worth  that  we  have  ever  seen.  One  is  set 
wondering  how  the  thing  can  be  done  at  the  price.  Those  of  our  readers  who 
want  to  see  the  best  and  most  tasteful  side  of  American  Pictorial  Magazines 
should  obtain  a copy.  The  mounted  pictures  alone  are  well  worth  the  outlay. 


From  Messrs.  Iliffe  we  have  received  new  editions  of  Photography  for 
All,  Practical  Enlarging  and  Slide  Making.  These  are  all  booklets  of  a more 
or  less  general  and  elemenatary  character,  treating  their  several  subjects  on 
the  familiar  traditional  lines. 


Messrs.  Penrose  have  sent  us  Klein’s  translation  of  Von  Hiibl’s  Three 
Colour  Photography.  One  need  hardly  tell  our  readers  that  this  is  a standard 
work  upon  this  fascinating  subject,  and  deals  w ith  the  matter  in  a thoroughly 
practical  and  exhaustive  manner.  Indeed  one  may  say  that  no  one  interested  in 
three-colour  work  can  afford  to  be  wfithout  this  book.  A small  pocket  inside  the 
cover  contains  some  loose  colour  test  patches,  with  their  respective  renderings 
by  the  blue,  red  and  yellow  plates.  The  translator,  publishers  and  printers 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  having  given  us  such  an  excellent  book, 
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Messrs.  Watson  & Son  ask  us  to  remind  our  readers  that  this  firm  are 
now  supplying  the  Antinous  Shutter  Release  in  a form  adapted  to  Beck’s 
F.O.P.,  and  other  Frena  Cameras,  the  Vril  Focal  Plane  Cameras,  and  also  for 
the  Zeiss  Linhof  Shutter.  For  particulars  as  to  prices,  which  are  distinctly 
moderate,  apply  to  this  firm,  313,  High  Holborn. 

The  Gem  Dry  Plate  Company  sent  us  some  samples  of  the  various 
brands  of  plates  which  they  are  making.  We  have  tried  them  in  the  camera, 
and  take  this  earliest  opportunity  of  saying  that  the  plate  user  who  cannot 
among  these  brands  find  something  to  meet  his  needs  is  indeed  hard  to  please. 
Portrait,  H.  & D.  85.  Colour  plates,  sensitive  to  yellow  and  green,  H.  & D. 
120.  Meteor,  136  H.  & D.  Tricol  (red,  green  and  yellow  sensitive),  H.  & D.  136. 
In  all  cases  we  found  freedom  from  fog,  abundant  density,  liberal  coating, 
good  latitude  of  exposure,  and  as  to  the  speeds,  we  should  be  inclined  to  put 
them,  not  under,  but  considerably  higher  than  the  above  numbers  would 
suggest.  One  field  example  may  be  quoted.  Dull  day.  Animals  under  trees. 
10  times  colour  filter.  Tricol  plate  f/8.  Exposure,  1 second  ; ample  exposure. 

A new  brand  of  plates  called  The  Royal  Sovereign,  “ rapid ” and  “ extra 
rapid,”  reaches  us  from  Messrs.  Cadett  & Neall.  The  uniformly  high  quality  of 
the  goods  sent  out  by  this  firm  has  taught  us  to  expect  good  things,  and  The 
Royal  Sovereign  is  quite  up  to  our  somewhat  exacting  expectations.  In 
speed  rapid,  ample  density,  liberal  coating,  freedom  from  fog.  What  more 
can  one  want  for  camera  work  ? 

Messrs.  Griffin  are  putting  on  the  market  a rapid  Bromide  paper  for 
enlarging  purposes.  We  have  tested  the  samples  sent  us  and  have  nothing 
but  the  highest  praise  for  them.  Our  experiments  were  made  with  Rodinal, 
and  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  either  in  gradation,  brightness  or  clearness. 

Messrs.  Butcher  & Sons  send  us  their  compact  and  comprehensive  cata- 
logue of  everything  the  camera  man  can,  or  thinks  he  may,  want.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  a considerable  proportion  of  the  goods  herein  listed 
are  made  by  this  firm  for  their  retail  trade  customers.  A special  list  is  also  at 
hand  for  localizing  among  the  trade.  Any  dealer  who  has  not  seen  this  should 
do  so  without  delay. 

Hobbies,  Ltd.,  12,  Paternoster  Square,  have  forwarded  to  us  their  ex- 
cellent list  of  apparatus  of  all  kinds,  sizes,  shapes  and  prices.  One  can 
scarcely  open  a page  of  this  list  without  the  thought  recurring  to  the  mind— 
How  can  they  sell  these  things  at  such  extremely  modest  prices?  The  best  work  is 
not  by  any  means  confined  to  the  owners  of  the  more  costly  apparatus,  and 
Messrs.  Hobbies  are  wisely  catering  for  those  who  want  to  get  twelve  pence 
worth  for  a shilling.  Of  course,  the  post-card  man  is  amply  provided  for. 
When  writing  for  this  list  kindly  mention  The  Practical  Photographer. 

The  Warwick  Special  Rapid  Plate. — We  have  duly  received  a sample 
of  these  new  plates,  and  have  tried  them  in  the  camera  on  a somewhat  severe, 
though  not  unfair,  test  subject.  As  we  confidently  expected,  these  plates  not 
only  fully  maintain  the  high  character  of  the  goods  of  this  firm,  but  add 
another  link  in  the  chain  of  honour.  We  find  them  remarkably  rapid — quick 
enough  to  get  a fully-exposed  portrait  in  an  ordinary  room  with  a fraction  of 
a second’s  exposure  for  instance.  They  easily  give  ample  density,  and  are 
liberally  coated,  so  that  although  our  subject  was  white  against  black,  yet 
there  are  no  signs  of  halation.  They  require  no  forcing  and  are  free  from  fog. 
Moreover,  although  they  are  of  high  rapidity,  yet  they  have  a very  valuable 
range  or  latitude.  These  are  qualities  which  will  commend  themselves  to  the 
practical  worker. 

The  enterprising  firm  of  Messrs.  Butcher  have  just  added  another  feather 
to  their  wings.  This  time  it  takes  the  form  of  a booklet  called  The  Camera 
House  Journal , and  is  exclusively  designed  with  the  laudable  purpose  of 
informing  the  trade  customers  of  this  firm  as  to  the  newest  things  on  the 
market.  All  such  things  as  trade  terms  are  set  forth,  and  there  is  also  a page 
of  clearance  bargains  (wholesale),  which  have  only  to  be  seen  in  order  to  be 
appreciated.  Members  of  the  trade  not  receiving  this  list  are  invited  to 
communicate  with  Messrs.  Butcher  at  once. 

The  Leto  Photo  Materials  Company,  (9,  Rangoon  Street,  E.C.)  have  sent 
in  some  samples  of  a new  "‘extra  hard”  P.O.P.  for  use  with  thin,  soft,  weak 
contrast  negatives,  which  even  the  “older  hands”  are  liable  to  get  in  poor  light 
or  from  faulty  exposure  or  development.  Except  that  printing  has  to  be 
carried  considerably  beyond  the  usual  stage,  the  procedure  is  as  with  other 
P.O.P.  The  new  preparation  is  obtainable  matt  or  glossy  and  of  course  in  post- 
card, as  well  as  other  sizes. 
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Original  Photographs  ^Figures, Views,  Animals  etc. 

adapted  for 

Picture  Post  Cards. 

trademark  Addpess  Raphael  house,  moorfields  ciTy,  London. 


The  “Nature”  Series  of  Mounts. 

In  I/O  Packets. 


Ordinary  Thickness.  Extra  Thick  Series. 

Ordinary  Thickness.  Extra  Thick  Series. 
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Ordinary  Papers  are  also  supplied  in  large  sheets 
Thick  Papers  are  also  supplied  in  large  sheets  (28 


(28  x 26  in.),  price  2 
x 26  in.),  at  3/6  per 


/ 6 per  quire, 
quire  of  24  sheets. 


OF  ALL  DEALERS, 

or  of  PERCY  LUND,  HUMPHRIES  & CO.,  LTD.,  Bradford  and  London. 
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THE  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Messrs.  Sanders  & Crowhurst  send  us  a neat  and  tastefully  illustrated 
pamphlet  about  their  “ Birdland  ” Camera.  It  was  our  privilege  and  pleasure 
to  see  a series  of  slides  from  negatives  secured  by  a “ Birdland  ” not  many 
days  ago,  and  we  can  safely  say  that  one  would  indeed  have  to  search  far  and 
wide  before  finding  any  testimony  which  could  be  so  thoroughly  convincing 
of  the  efficacy  of  this  excellent  instrument.  As  the  name  implies  it  was 
primarily  designed  for  bird-world  photography,  but  it  is  equally  valuable  for 
all  kinds  of  natural  history  photography.  The  facts  that  this  camera  is  used 
by  F.  Martin  Duncan  and  Oliver  G.  Pike  are  arguments  that  need  no  enforcing. 

The  far-famed  Ilford  Company  are  conducting  a gigantic  competition, 
or  rather,  a group  of  competitions.  A for  professionals  ; B for  amateurs  ; 
C for  junior  amateurs,  i.e.,  under  18  years  of  age.  The  prizes  total  up  to  £750. 
This  competition  closes  March  31st,  1905,  and  the  materials  with  which  the 
competitors  must  make  their  prints  must  be  purchased  after  April  11th,  1904. 
We  may  therefore  say  that  this  race  has  already  started.  For  details  as  to 
prizes  and  conditions  apply  to  Ilford,  Ltd.,  London,  E.C. 

The  Rotary  Photographic  Company  have  taken  a step  which  is  calculated 
to  make  them  many  friends  among  those  who  carry  a camera  into  damp 
climates.  In  a word  they  are  putting  up  their  roll  films  in  neat  little  tin 
canisters,  which  will  undoubtedly  very  greatly  reduce  if  not  entirely  overcome 
the  all  too  well  known  effects  of  damp  climates  upon  plates  or  films.  The 
high-class  qualities  of  the  films  are  too  well  known  to  need  repeating. 

Messrs.  Newman  If  Guardia  have  sent  us  an  illustrated  leaflet  descriptive 
of  their  latest  creation,  the  Cyclops  Camera,  which  is  a marvel  of  ingenuity. 
It  seems  to  possess  every  movement  and  part  which  one  is  able  to  desire,  and 
yet  with  one  pull  the  instrument  is  ready  for  use  and  as  easily  closed.  If 
the  gentle  reader  is  thinking  of  buying  a camera,  let  him  send  for  this 
pamphlet,  and  mention  The  Practical  Photographer  when  writing. 

Messrs.  Kodak  ask  us  to  make  it  known  that  entries  for  their  £1000 
competition  may  be  received  up  to  June  30th,  and  that  the  judges  are  Sir 
Wm.  de  W.  Abney,  J.  Craig  Annan,  Esq.,  and  Frank  W.  Sutcliffe,  Esq. 

Messrs.  Lizars  have  arranged  an  attractive  system  of  free  lessons  in 
Photography  at  71,  Bold  Street,  Liverpool.  These  lectures  previously  designed 
for  beginners  are  sure  to  contain  many  hints  of  value  to  the  more  experienced 
workers.  Those  of  our  friends  who  are  within  convenient  distance  should 
write  for  a syllabus  and  list  of  dates,  hours,  etc.,  to  the  address  just  given. 


Special  Competition. — Coupon  C. 

Prize  A 1904  No.  0 
Midg  Camera 

(known  as  “ The  King  of  Guinea 
Cameras”). 

1.  Prints  may  be  of  any  size  or 
process,  mounted  or  un- 
mounted, and  must  show 
moving  water,  waves,  rivers, 
cascades,  ships,  boats. 

2.  Marks  will  be  assigned  for  pic- 
torial as  well  as  technical 
work. 

3.  The  Editor  reserves  the  right  to 
reproduce  any  print  sent  in. 

4.  Competitors  must  send  one,  two  or  three  (but  not  more)  prints, 

accompanied  by  this  coupon,  and  addressed  “ The  Editor,  Prac- 
tical Photographer  (Midg  Camera  Competition  A),  27,  Paternoster 
Row,  London,  E.C.” 

5.  Prints  for  this  competition  must  be  sent  in  before  Last  day  of  J une,1904. 

6.  Prints  will  not  be  returned. 

P.S.—  For  description  of  Prize  Camera,  see  p.  xi.,  The  Practical 
Photographer , No.  6. 
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Edited  by  the 

Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  M.A. 


Rates  for  Advertisements. 
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Facing  Matter 
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J-page  do. 
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Whole  Page 
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|-page  do. 

2 5 0 

2 2 9 

2 0 6 
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The  above  may  be  obtained  of  any  Photo- 
graphic Dealer,  or  direct  from  the  Publishers 

HODDER  & STOUGHTON, 

27,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 


Special  Positions  by  Arrangement. 


HODDER  & STOUGHTON, 

Advertising  Department, 

27,  Paternoster  Row,  E C. 

THE  PRACTICAL 

PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Library  Series. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  C Lambert,  M.A. 
Published  on  the  first  of  each  month. 

Profusely  Illustrated.  Price  i/-  nett. 

NUMBERS  ALREADY  PUBLISHED. 
No.  1.  Bromide  Printing.  Pictorial 
Work  of  A.  Horsley  Hinton. 
Bromide  Enlargement.  Pic- 
torial Work  of  Colonel  J.  Gale. 
Lantern  Slides.  Pictorial 
Work  of  Will  A.  Cadby. 

Titles,  Mounts,  Frames, 
etc.  Pictorial  Work  of  Alex. 
Keighley. 

P.O.P.  Pictorial  Work  of  F.  H. 
Evans. 

Developing  and  Develop- 
ers. Pictorial  Work  of  Ernest 
R.  Ashton. 

After-treatment  of  the 
Negative.  Pictorial  Work 
of  Robert  Demacbiy. 
Hand-Camera  Work.  Pic- 
torial Work  of  Frank  M.  Sutcliffe. 
Platinum  Printing.  Pictorial 
Work  of  Charles  Job. 


Quaker  Oats 
Cameras. 

Our  Consumers’  Benefit  Plan  is  the 
only  way  you  can  obtain  such  a high  = 
class  Camera  at  such  a low  price. 

Of  the  best  workmanship  throughout,  and 
give  perfect  results.  Neatly  covered  in 
handsome  morocco-grained  leatherette, 
fitted  with  achromatic  lens  of  finest  qual- 
ity, brilliant  view  finders  for  upright  and 
oblong  pictures,  time  and  instantaneous 
shutter,  adjustable  from  2 to  TJgth  sec. 
Three  extra  magnifying  lenses,  for  objects 
at  4,  8 and  12  feet.  Revolving  diaphragms. 
The  Camera  holds  12  plates  (4J  x 3J),  with 
infallible  instantaneous  changing  system 
Sent  post-free,  packed  in  box,  for 
"¥  | Three  White  Squares 

1 £ I and  from  front  of  Quaker 
( Oats  Packets 

A Book  sent  free  with  each  Camera,  tells 
what,  how,  and  when  to  do  everything  in 
taking  pictures. 

OUR  GUARANTEE  PROTECTS 
YOU  IN  EVERY  WAY. 

If  the  Camera  is  not  perfectly  satisfactory 
when  received,  return  at  once,  and  we 
will  refund  your  money. 

On  our  Consumers’  Benefit  Plan  of 
Advertising  we  offer —Silverware, 
Pipes,  Irish  Linen,  Hosiery,  Barome 
ters.  Watches,  Umbrellas,  etc.  Illus 
trated  Catalogue  Free. 

Address  Dept.  79. 

Quaker 
oats 


Offer  Closes 
December  31st,  1904. 
Applies  only  Great 
Britain  & Ireland. 


LONDON,  E.C. 
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FOR  BRILLIANCE.  FOR  PERMANENCE.  FOR  S1MPUCITY. 

SELTONA 

(Registered  Trade  Mark). 

SELTONA  is  a Self-Toning  Paper  which  needs  fixing  in  hypo  only, 
vt/  as  the  necessary  amount  of  gold  required  for  toning  is 

T'*  already  in  the  Emulsion. 

SELTONA  shows  all  the  finest  details  of  the  negative. 

SELTONA  is  an  Ideal  Self-Toning  Paper  ; it  prints  and  tones  auto- 
matically, and  yields  either  warm  brown  or  purple  tones 
with  ease. 

SELTOIN8A  PAPER.  Supplied  in  cut  sizes  in  packets  at  6cS.  and  1/-. 

SELTONA  POSTCARDS.  In  packets  containing  12  Cards  and 

2 Masks,  Price  1/-. 

Made  in  two  Grades,  Matt  White  and  GLOSSY  Mauve. 

Obtainable  through  all  Dealers,  or  direct  from 

The  LETO  PHOTO  MATERIALS  CO.,  Ltd., 

RANGOON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


The 

SelPEducator 


Crown  8vo. 
Cloth. 

2/6 

Each  Volume. 


Series. 


Edited  by  John  Adams,  M.A.,  B.Sc., 

Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  London. 


FRENCH 

By  John  Adams,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

GERMAN 

By  John  Adams,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSI- 
TION 

By  G.  H.  Thornton,  M.A. 

ARITHMETIC  AND 
ALGEBRA 

By  John  Davidson,  M.A. 
HODDER  & STOUGHTON,  27, 


LATIN 

By  W.  A.  Edward,  M.A. 

BOTANY 

By  Robert  S.  Wishart.M.A. 
(vVith  Numerous  Illustrations). 

DRAWING 

By  Robert  Y.  Howie,  M.A., 
D.Sc.  (With  Numerous  Illus- 
trations) . 

CHEMISTRY 

By  John  Knight,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 
(With  Illustrated  Diagrams). 

PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 
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Intensifiers  and  Reducers 

are  only  required  occasionally.  They 
give  the  best  results  when  freshly 
prepared.  Stock  solutions  are  cumber- 
some, wasteful  and  do  not  keep  well. 


Tabloid ’ 


‘Brand 


Intensifier  and  Reducers  are-  compact, 
keep  well  and  make  fresh  reliable 
solutions.  The  outlay  is  only  a few 
pence,  and  there  is  no  waste. 

‘TABLOID’  INTENSIFIER  (Mercuric  Iodide  and  Sodium  Sulphite). 
‘TABLOID’  AMMONIUM  PERSULPHATE,  gr.  xi. 

‘TABLOID’  POTASSIUM  FERRICYANIDE,  gr.  a. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists. 

Special  Pamphlets  gratis  on  request. 

Burroughs  Wellcome  & Co.,  London,  sydnev  and  cape  town. 


(copyright) 
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W RATTEN  AND 

Wainwright, 

CROYDON. 

Dry  Plates  of  the 
Highest  Class 
for  all  Climates 
and  Purposes. 

. . . LISTS  FREE. 

Telegrams : Wratten,  Croydon. 
Telephone:  572  Croydon. 

For  Original  and  Artistic  Medals 
for  all  purposes,  go  to 

BLADON, 

Masonic  Jeweller  and 
Manufacturer  of  Clothing  for  all 
Degrees  of  Freemasonry. 

Designs  and  Estimates  Free. 

16,  CLERKENWELL  RD., 
LONDON,  E.C. 

Telphone;  1835,  Central. 
Telegraphic  Address:  “Bladon,  London.” 


I have  not  had  a 
bad  negative 
since  I began 
to  use  it. ' ' 


OZOTYPE 

The  Easiest  Pigment 
Printing  Process. 

Visible  Image. 

No  Transfer. 

No  Safe  Edge. 

The  whole  Process  can  be  easily  carried 
out  within  an  hour. 

THE  OZOTYPE  COMPANY, 

1,  Weedington  Road, 

Kentish  Town,  London,  N.W. 


TYOi 

THE  NEW  SEPIA  TONING 
for  all  Bromide  Papers. 

“The  Amateur  Photographer”  says:  It  is  the 
simplest  and  quite  the  best  method  of  toning 
bromide  prints  that  h.is  been  placed  on  the 
market.  See  also 

“The  Practical  Photographer,”  No.  1. 

OF  ALL  DEALERS,  1/-,  2/6,  5/-; 
or  post-free,  1/3,  2/10  and  5/5. 

WELLS  & CO.,  Southgate,  N. 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS  should 
send  to  Wilfred  Emery,  Cricklewood, 
for  his  latest  list  of  Developing,  Printing, 
and  Enlarging.  Kodak  films  developed  1 /- 
per  doz.  all  sizes.  Kodaks  wanted  to 
purchase  or  exchange. 

Enlargements.  — piatino- Bromide, 

best  results  from  all  negatives  sent. 
12x10,1/-;  15x12,1/8;  18x15,2/3;  20x16, 
3/-;  23x17,  3/6.  Terms:  Cash  with  order. 
Postage  extra.  Finishing  in  Black  and 
White,  Oils,  etc.  J.  Fullaway  & Son,  Nails- 
worth,  Glos. 

FOR  PICTURE  FRAMING  requiring 
skilful  and  artistic  treatment,  it  is 
suggested  that  you  call  on  Pritchard  & Co., 
223,  High  Road,  Ilford  ; 125,  Upper  Street, 
Islington  ; 40,  Upton  Lane,  Forest  Gate  ; and 
138,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C. 

Prepare  for  the  Photographic  Season 

CVER-READY 
C DARK-ROOM. 

Better  than  any  makeshift,  and  cheapest  in  the  end. 

Send  Penny  Stamp  for  Descriptive 
Illustrated  Price  Booklet. 

The  Process  & Engineering  Company, 

109,  Farringdon  Road,  London,  E.C. 

SINOP.  Sr 

Simple  enough  for  the  Amateur. 
Useful  to  the  Professional. 

Send  Penny  Stamp  for  Instruction  Booklet  and 
specimens.  PENROSE  & CO  , 

109,  Farringdon  Road,  London,  E.C. 
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ALDIS  F/7  7 


EXACT  SIZE 


ANASTIGMAT 


Write  for  our  Latest  Illustrated  List  post-free  from — 

ALDIS  BROS.,  Old  Grange  Rd.,  Sparkhili,  B’ham. 
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PLATINOTYPE 

Post  Cards 

Supplied  in  Packets  at  1/3,  containing  8 Sensitized 
Post  Cards,  with  sufficient  Developing  Salts,  and  Acid 
for  Clearing,  and  2 Masks. 

THE  SIMPLEST  — — Once  Used 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROCESS.  Always  Used. 


Platinotype 
Portrait  Lamp. 
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NO  DUST. 

NO  FUMES. 

Better  thait  Daylight. 
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Home  Portraiture. 


Can  be  Used  in  any  Room 
Night  or  Day. 


IMPROVED  PATTERN,  including  Screen,  Oxygen  Cylinder, 

Regulator,  etc., 
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The  AGFA  NEUTRAL 

TONING  and  FIXING  SALTS. 

A new  and  efficient  preparation  that  immediately  produces,  on  being  dissolved 
in  water,  a neutral  toning  (gold)  and  fixing  bath  that  will  not  double  tone  nor 
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The  AGFA  INTENSIFIER. 
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extreme  simplicity,  the  increase  of  density  obtainable,  the  absence  of  foggi- 
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tion by  avoidance  of  the  dispersive  action  of  light.  The  stain  is  automatically 
discharged  during  development  and  fixing,  providing  an  alkaline  developer 
and  an  acid  fixing  bath  are  used. 
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